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FOREWORD 

THE desire to have articles of mine in permanent form, 
expressed by numerous readers of The Inland Printer, 
suggested the idea of a comprehensive series on typog- 
raphy from the standpoint of display and design, and, in 
a larger sense, layout. Realizing that a miscellaneous collection 
of articles, however bound, would not merit the term "book!' 
the subject was outlined so as to insure comprehensiveness and 
proper organization. While the text of "Modern Type Display!' 
based on that outline, originally appeared serially in The Inland 
Printer, it was a case of publishing chapters of a book in the 
periodical rather than of making a book out of articles from the 
magazine. Furthermore, each chapter was prepared with consid- 
erably more care and thought, and at the expenditure of much 
more time, than any independent article would require. 

The first edition of "Modern Type Display!' published in 
1920, was printed from electrotypes of the magazine pages. A 
special chapter heading in panel form, of the same depth as the 
magazine's department head, was placed at the top of the first 
page of each instalment when the electrotype was made. 

While the binding was somewhat improved and different 
specimen inserts used, the second edition, published in 1 924, was 
printed from the same plates, with only minor changes here and 
there. It is only by the binding and those inserts, in fact, that the 
first and second editions may be distinguished. Unfortunately 
the date appearing on the title page was not changed. 

In format and typography these early editions do not repre- 
sent my idea of a good book. Despite the saving in the cost of 
composition the project of publishing the first edition was for 
me, at that time, a big one. When the original edition was sold 
out I was not in a position to revise the text or even to put it in 
more acceptable form. However, the reception given the book 



encourages me. Although thousands of copies have been sold 
there have been only two adverse criticisms. That indication of 
merit is emphasized by the statement of Elmer Peterson, man- 
ager of the book department of The Inland Printer Company, 
which probably sells more books on printing subjects than any 
other agency, that "Modern Type Display" outsells all books 
on typography. This third edition is therefore being published 
in a size and style more in keeping with the content. 

While the text is based on principles that are and will con- 
tinue sound, because fundamental, it has been expanded consid- 
erably and recognition has been given to certain incidental and 
temporal phases. Although ideas with respect to styles of type 
vary between individuals and with time, the features that make 
type readable and beautiful and display good-looking and force- 
ful do not change in principle. Developed as it is around these 
features, " Modem Type Display" cannot grow out of date. 

E. N. Coolman, a friend for years, set, made up, and distrib- 
uted every one of the 268 printed pages of this edition. In doing 
so I believe he has established a record in marathon typesetting, 
for, done at odd hours, the work has required a year. It was a 
long, tough grind and to a large extent a labor of love, but he 
stuck it out and has finished triumphantly. The excellence of the 
spacing marks him as an outstanding typographer. 

Another old friend, Paul Ressinger, the able and well-known 
designer, made the cover designs, while my editorial associate, 
Milton F. Baldwin, and my secretary, Miss Kathryn D. Griggs, 
saw to it that commas, hyphens, etc., were in their proper places. 






March 18, 1929 
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I-FUNDAMENTALS OF DISPLAY 

DISPLAY composition forms a very large part of the 
| work of the great majority of compositors. Outside 
' of bookwork and the text matter of our newspapers 
and magazines, which are now almost universally 
composed on machines, fewprinted forms are produced in which 
the element of display is not involved, to some extent at least. In 
spite of the fact, however, that display has been to a large extent 
neglected and slighted by writers on subjects pertaining to the 
work of the compositor, it remains the most practical and prom- 
ising—also the most interesting— feature of typography. 

Display in printing has been too generally treated as though 
it were presumed to have no basis in reason, in fact as though 
its foundation were considered to be shifting and uncertain, and 
for those reasons the results have been more or less haphazard. 
No assumption could be more erroneous. Display as applied to 
typography is founded upon the most obvious laws, which, if 
always kept in mind, will certainly lead to successful results. 
By that we do not mean to say that perfection can be attained 
by a rule of thumb; practices involving the most exact sciences 
require the exercise of individual intelligence. Display, however, 
has definite things to accomplish and definite ways of accom- 
plishing them. A knowledge of its purposes and fundamentals 
is essential to success in the art of typography. 

All too many have a misconception of what display in type 
composition really involves. It is much broader in scope than 
one may at first realize. In the Standard Dictionary, where vari- 
ous meanings of the word are given, we find the noun defined 
as follows: "To spread before or present to view; parade; exhibit 
or make manifest in anyway; make conspicuous; especially to 
expose ostentatiously; parade;" etc. Too many compositors, we 
fear, work on the assumption that display is pomp and parade, 
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and dress their designs in frills. Display, however, is not mere 
fancy work; it is not concerned with elaborateness of decora- 
tive treatment to satisfy the compositor's whims. In printing, the 
meaning of the term is best expressed in the first three defini- 
tions quoted from the Standard Dictionary. 

It is proper in this initial chapter to review briefly the evolu- 
tion of display, for it is a development, confined not only to the 
art of printing but to expression in general. We consider such 
a review even necessary, as a foundation, lest readers become 
entangled in mere traditional expedients and practices which 
have in view no logical purpose or worthwhile objective. 

In the beginning, before the invention of printing, words 
were written for the purpose of preservation and not at all for 
publication. The early manuscript, laboriously executed by hand 
and requiring much time in the making, was essentially a record 
or memorandum. Eventful happenings were passed from one 
to another byword of mouth, and memory was depended upon 
except in isolated cases where the individual was in a position 
to refresh that memory from records made on clay cylinders, 
papyrus, skin, or paper. Doubtless these were referred to more 
for the purpose of being assured of a correct understanding of 
a thing than for getting first knowledge concerning it. 

An examination of an old manuscript, penned as they were 
without breaks between words or even sentences, inspires pity 
or awakens admiration on our part for the man who was com- 
pelled to read it for the first time. Reading a book or a manu- 
script for the first time was an event in those days, not by any 
means an everyday experience. As time went on, however, the 
amount of reading matter increased, and to expedite the recog- 
nition of words the letters forming them were grouped together 
and marked off by dots or even by spaces in accordance with 
the practice of today. It was then discovered that to preserve 
literature was not enough, that the expression of text in such 
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manner as to make the author's thoughts quicklyand accurately 
comprehended by the reader was also necessary. This discovery 
resulted in the beginning of the art of display with letters. 

Printing, in the beginning, was an accurate imitation of the 
manuscript. Later, as was natural, and as is still practiced, both 
effectually and ineffectually, printers who had movable types 
began to play with them, arranging them in various forms that 
pleased their fancy . It was at this time that the title page was first 
attempted. These title pages were characterized by a breaking 
of lines very seldom consistent with the sense, a spacing out to 
provide for the lack of quads and the use of different sizes of 
letters with ornaments. This was the initial movement in the 
direction of display, in fact it was elementary display. Experi- 
ments in great number have been made in changing the form of 
typework to facilitate clear reading and comprehension, until 
the printer of today has at his disposal means and devices of 
various kinds by the aid of which he can vary his typography 
for the attainment of special effects and definite purposes. 

Disregarding the useless and ridiculous things that have 
been done in the name of display, it brings up a host of helpful 
expedients. It is, in fact, as has been said, a higher form of punc- 
tuation. Intelligent display can dispense with punctuation by the 
use of the conventional points and cause the sense of the lan- 
guage to be even clearer. For example, an ignorant man would 
surmise that the end of a line means a stop, though he might not 
understand that a period means the same thing. Parentheses are 
used to indicate that the matter they enclose is of a subordinate 
character, but is that object so effectively accomplished with 
parentheses as by setting the matter apart in smaller type? 

Though a review of the development of display discloses 
the fundamental reason for its existence — the quality by which 
printed matter may be made to express as well as to register 
thoughts — further reasons are found in the positive need for it 
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in the conditions of literature and business today. The reading 
of modern newspapers, with column upon column of reading- 
matter, would appear like a herculean task, without assurance 
of obtaining that which was desired, were it not for the sparkling 
head-lines — the samples. Advertising has increased in volume 
by leaps and bounds, and the quality of advertising copy and 
appeal has also improved greatly, but how few of us stop to 
consider that display has been one of the greatest factors of 
advertising success. The competitive struggle for the public 
attention would long since have dulled the people's interest if 
the reading of advertisements entailed the laborious and unin- 
teresting task of sampling the content from solid blocks of type 
of a uniform size. Without assurance of information regarding 
items in which a reader is interested, who would expect him to 
read the advertisements anyhow? Copy is not paramount — the 
advertisement writer is not deserving of all the praise for the 
success of advertising. Presentation is equally as important — 
the expression of the copy in display by the thoughtful printer 
is undeniably and in no small measure responsible for the recent 
marvelous growth in the volume of advertising. 

It devolves upon the display to select the important points 
in an item of information and so enlarge, separate or otherwise 
"spread before the view," again quoting the Standard Diction- 
ary, these points that they may be seen at a glance and thereby, 
and immediately, give the reader an idea of what is contained 
or treated of. In effect, the display is a table of contents, though 
more effectual because not separated from the text and put on 
another page where it will not be seen, perhaps, but set right 
across the face of the matter. It is, in fact, a guide-post. 

Display, today, has two aims— to interpret and to attract. 
The most essential, no doubt, was the aim which inspired the 
first use — to interpret — nevertheless the other is of no mean 
importance. In some instances, notably the large display lines 
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of advertisements, we are tempted to consider the second aim 
the more important, as attractiveness is generally necessary to 
get attention, without which the same and other near-by display 
can not function in interpretation. Attractiveness in display 
stands for the elements which appeal to the taste, or which 
command attention, and interpretation for those which appeal 
to the understanding, i. e., explain and make clearer. 

To be successful, a piece of display must function as follows: 
First, it must catch the eye by presenting something striking or 
exceptionally pleasing, and, second, the arrangement must be so 
logical and easy to follow that a reader will go on to the end 
giving the matter undivided attention. Attraction and inter- 
pretation may be served in common in some instances, yet for 
convenience of analysis — and in order to get at fundamentals, 
and to recognize the actual means of constructing good display 
composition— no better division occurs to the author. 

Display may be made to attract attention and cause typo- 
graphical matter to appear interesting in form or effect to its 
readers in the following definite ways : 

1 —By use of striking contrasts in the sizes of type. 

2— By the association of type faces that are in harmony, 
resulting in a whole of inviting appearance. 

3— By balancing the matter; by symmetry. 

4— By the judicious use of white space and the contrast its 
employment affords. 

5 — By the division of type forms into shapes of pleasing 
proportion, as in paneling and paragraphing. 

6— By the intelligent use of borders. 

7— By use of appropriate and interesting illustrations. 

8— By color schemes of such pleasing, unusual or attractive 
nature as will attract the eye to them. 

On the other hand, display may be employed to aid inter- 
pretation, i. e. make the sense clearer, in the following ways : 
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1 — By the variation in the sizes of type to afford distinction 
between the various parts of the display. 

2— By the use of light and bold-face types of one series, or 
contrasting styles, together to place special stress where essen- 
tial, much like an orator emphasizes his prominent thoughts. (It 
is conceded, of course, that the contrasts will not be so ugly as to 
repel and thereby defeat the whole purpose.) 

3— By changing measure to allow matter to be broken up 
into its logical or natural divisions. 

4~By the separation of parts by means of leading, spacing, 
etc., to make the parts stand out through contrast with white 
space; isolation. (Such divisions enable the reader to give un- 
divided attention to a part at a time). 

5— By the use of color to afford contrast. 

6— By the use of illustrations of such a nature and in such 
positions as to lead the reader's eyes to type. 

7— By balance or contrast of position. By the placing of 
important points in such positions and in such relation to each 
other that the sense of the whole is readily grasped. 

In the following chapters the elements of display outlined 
above will be considered for the most part individually. How- 
ever, to demonstrate at the outset how important some of them 
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are, and how they may work together in harmony, or separately, 
to the accomplishment of both interpretation and attraction, 
we will experiment, first for interpretation, with the following 
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sentence, a definition of display, as copy: "Display, the logical 
arrangement and emphasis of words in print to attract attention 
and to convey thoughts quickly and clearly." 

First we will present the matter set to a fixed measure with- 
out effort at grouping or making divisions which would assist 
in explaining, i. e., interpreting, the sentence (Fig. 1). 

Every line of type has an end; when the line stands alone, 
as stated before, the end marks the completion of whatever is 
printed in that line. It is true— and a reasonable qualification is 
here due -that in the case of books and publications practice 
in reading text matter has overcome this natural understanding 
that a break from the end of one line to the start of the next 
means a pause. Most readers have schooled themselves in the 
practice of avoiding stops and pauses at the ends of lines of text. 
In such matter, however, the lines are always closely spaced and 
the fact that natural pauses do not there occur is no argument 
that the understanding is incorrect. We can all remember how 
difficult it was for us as youngsters to "keep our voices up" at 
the ends of lines in our fourth readers; and many of us, without 
difficulty, can remember how our teachers watched us closely as 
we came near to the ends of lines-and urged us on. The natural 
tendency to pause must surely be conceded. 

We must therefore admit that in display, where the lines are 
more widely spaced than is usually the case, good use may be 
made of the ends of lines to indicate division. Likewise, display 
makes logical use of small space or large space between lines 
to convey the extent of relation or association. 

Here and now we have what might be called the primary 
principles of display, the very soundness of which is indicated 
by the fact that display goes back to these first ideas, which, like 
any sound principle, are natural and axiomatic. 

To illustrate what division, without any variation of size or 
face of type, will do to make reading easier and print clearer, 
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Fig. 2 is shown. The reader will notice how very unnecessary 
the use of the comma is made and that each line is composed 
only of words related to each other and dependent upon each 
other for the fullest expression. This grouping of related words 
in a line is usually referred to as the "break-by-sense" arrange- 
ment. It is interesting, also, to note how the word "Display" is 
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emphasized through its position. Although the type in which it 
is set is no larger than that of the other words this one word 
has additional emphasis and the effect of being a title because 
it stands alone at the top. Position is a factor in display. 

Going still farther with the matter of division and besides 
grouping the words which are closely related into the same line 
we will now group the lines in accordance with their relationship 
(Fig. 3). Here we have an arrangement that expresses the ideas 
conveyed still more clearly. The effect of the word "Display" 
being the title is even more decidedly given than it is in Fig. 2. 
Besides, the first three lines below it show their relationship by 
the fact that, combined, they explain what display is and, in the 
same manner, the second set of three lines relates the objects 
of display. Classification, so effected, aids comprehension. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF DISPLAY 
The resources of display do not end here, either. It is an 
axiomatic principle that a big thing is at first sight given more 
attention than a little thing. For instance, twenty-four point type 
will stand out very noticeably beside twelve point, and thereby 
constitute display and emphasis. If, therefore, we add contrast of 
size to the means of display heretofore discussed and illustrated 
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and set the most important word or words in larger type than 
the rest, we have the main point or points thrust at us before 
we can read the sentence through (Fig. 4). This principle of 
contrast is employed to attract attention. 

Color, illustration and decoration are strong eye-catchers, 
but they are impossible, or must be subordinated, in most work 
and dependence placed upon the use of big type for the feature 
points most likely to draw the eyes of the reader into the text. 
Indeed, contrast in size of type is most widely used of all the 
mediums for getting the attention of potential readers. 

In spite, too, of all the divisions and contrasts upon which 
display depends it still demands harmony and unity for its most 
effective expression, as will be shown in the following chapters. 
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Unity is observed in Figs. 1 to 4; all the type employed in each 
individual setting is of one style. While unity depends on strict 
uniformity, harmony is broader and permits the intelligent use 
of different styles which in use appear well together. In Fig. 5, 
for example, we have only one size of type, but it illustrates the 
common and harmonious changes to capitals and italic. Fig. 6 
goes a step farther in display by using an Old English with the 
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roman uniformly used in the other examples, all for the purpose 
of showing that a pleasing harmony may be maintained with 
type faces that are decidedly different. The distinction contrast 
of form creates, moreover, is a most powerful display force. 

In coming to the conclusion of this chapter, let us observe 
that in these simple examples we have illustrations of the fun- 
damentals of display — grouping words into lines according to 
sense, grouping the lines according to relation, and emphasis by 
contrast of size and style of type. Other elements are required 
for strengthening the effect of these fundamentals — balance, 
shape, illumination with white space, etc. These elements, while 
not so obvious, perhaps, are essential to the fullest expression 
of display and follow the fundamentals in importance. 
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II -CONTRAST 

CONTRAST is, perhaps, the most important device of 
display; in fact, it is the fundamental when we con- 
sider display in its commonest sense, that is, emphasis, 
though, as explained in the opening chapter, and as 
the definition of the word prescribes, display is more than mere 
emphasis. Going back to the very beginning of display, to the 
period when words were first set apart by spacing, we find the 
employment of contrast in the open space that was introduced 
between words to make reading easier. It is proper, therefore, 
to take up the subject in its fundamental form. 

Contrast is simply difference, opposition and unlikeness. The 
Standard Dictionary defines the noun "contrast" as "the oppo- 
sition between things similar in some respects but which are yet 
strikingly different." It is well to remember, as we take up the 
subject in greater detail, that, although we may have a contrast 
without harmony, we may have contrast with harmony. As a 
matter of fact, contrast, in display, is secured through several 
means in connection with which harmony does not enter. 

In typography, contrast is that dissimilarity which sets one 
thing out distinctly against another, or which causes one thing 
to stand out from the midst of others. It is, as a matter of fact, 
the contest between the positive and the negative as they are 
recognized by the discriminating eye of the reader. 

As bases for effects in our work as printers we deal with the 
two extremes, white and black. The white is represented by the 
paper on which we print and the black by the impressions of our 
types. Of course, all paper is not white and all ink is not black, 
but the relationship is typical and is representative of the other 
relative associations. The white is the negative element and the 
black the positive; the white represents our foundation and the 
black the constructive element which stands out from the other. 
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It is the difference between the spot of ink represented by the 
letter "A" (Fig. 7) and the white paper upon which it is impressed 
that enables us to see and distinguish that character. Beyond 
seeing and distinguishing this letter "A',' however, we say that 
it "stands out." We do not say that the white space around the 
letter stands out; the white space is considered to be negative 
because it does not convey a definite impression to the mind as 
does the "A',' which constitutes the positive element. 
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Figure 8 

Progressing from this simple example, we will now place in a 
white space of similar bounds the word "contrasting" (Fig. 8). 
In this rectangular space the capital letter "A" occupies the same 
position as in Fig. 7. The letter is still recognizable because it is 
distinctly different from the white of the background, as well as 
the other letters, but there is no such distinction as to enable 
us to say that the "A" presents a contrast to the others or that 
it stands out. As a matter of fact, the other letters are equally as 
positive. In this example it is the group of letters, that, together, 
stand out in their positive character against the negative white 
of the paper background upon which they are printed. 

We will not stop here, however. As we added letters to the 
"A" in Fig. 7 to form the word "contrasting" in Fig. 8, we will 
add words to Fig. 8 to form part of a sentence (Fig. 9). Here 
the word "contrasting," the same size as before, and occupying 
a similar position, has by no means the same force as in Fig. 8. 
Being set in type of the same font, as well as the same size, it is 
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CONTRAST 
of the same degree of blackness, so its loss of identity is due only 
to the fact that the accumulation of black marks, the letters, has 
caused the mass they make to approach the negative in effect. 
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As the space is filled with more words the approach to this 
negative effect increases, so that in Fig. 10 we have an almost 
even gray tone, formed by the mixing of the little black and 
white patches. If, under these circumstances, we are to obtain 
contrast, a note stronger than the gray must be inserted, and we 
find the stronger note in type of bolder face (Fig. 1 1 ). Space will 
not permit of examples to demonstrate facts which should be 
obvious after what we have already witnessed, but, assuming the 
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background to be a gray, we could repeat the contrasts of Figs. 
8 and 9 by the employment of bolder types. Then, after again 
filling the space with type of such a nature as to form an even 
stronger gray than represented by Fig. 1 0, we could effect the 
same round of contrasts by the employment of still bolder type 
faces, and so on to the very limit of our resources. 

When we have come to the point of using the boldest of 
types made for the mass, black would be the negative, strange 
as it may seem, and to cause a letter or word to stand out then it 
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would have to be set in a light-face type. Such a condition is 
abhorrent for several reasons, but principally because bold face 
is not so legible as light face and is, therefore, unsuitable for 
body matter. Furthermore, bold face is more trying to the eyes 
and less pleasing than the lighter- toned styles of type. The illus- 
tration, however, shows that there must be contrast, based on 
difference, if the effect of emphasis is to be obtained. 

All this brings us down to the principle that the darker the 
background, the bolder and blacker must be the type used for 
those words or lines which must stand out, that is, be emphatic. 
It also justifies the stand taken in stating that while all paper is 
not white it is typical, as the associations are relative in their 
effect and the principle applies just the same. 



CONTRAST 
Quite often, indeed, the compositor is compelled to work 
upon a gray background— in fact, it is the rule rather than the 
exception. Space in newspapers and magazines, and plain paper 
for that matter, costs money, and it is perfectly natural for the 
advertiser and the printer to strive to obtain the most for their 
money. As a result they fill the available space as completely as 
possible in the belief that the more it may be made to carry the 
more value they will receive. The logic of such reasoning is open 
to question, if it has not already been proved false, but, after 
the space is filled, and the negative white becomes gray, how 
may contrast be obtained except by heavier type in the midst 
of light-face type after the manner of Fig. 1 1 ? The fact remains, 
however, and two examples of this character stand to prove it, 
that the rather light "A" against white in Fig. 7 is stronger than 
the bolder "A" against gray in Fig. 1 1 , and in most examples of 
like nature, though, perhaps, more elaborate, this fact holds true. 
This is indeed a powerful argument against the idea that strong 
contrast and effective display can be obtained only with bold- 
face types; and it is an equally powerful argument for the fourth 
classification of how display may attract attention as found in 
the opening chapter, i.e., "by judicious use of white space and 
the contrast its employment provides" Type matter can never 
become negative like pure white or light tints in paper coloring. 
If we consider the type impression positive, as we must, then its 
strength must be measured from white, which represents zero. 
Gray, of course, is only part way to zero. For that reason, black 
and white, supplying a greater range, provide greater possibili- 
ties for contrast than black and gray. 

It seems that we have disposed of the relations of a single 
point, a single line and an emphatic group or mass of words to 
the entire space. Another problem is met when we endeavor to 
find out how many words or lines may be emphasized in a given 
space without creating an effect that is distracting. One should 

<5^15re> 
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remember always that adding contrasts in display adds strength 
only up to a certain point, beyond which the effect is reversed, 
for there can be no contrast between too many similarities. One 
black steer in a herd otherwise made up of forty-nine white ones 
stands out and has identity. A red one and a tan one would like- 
wise have identities to claim our attention, if the rest except 
the three were white. If, however, the herd were made up of an 
equal number of animals of each of those four colors— black, 
white, red, and tan — none would stand out. This quite homely 
illustration is really synonymous with Fig. 7, wherein the "A" 
standing alone amidst the white space, has considerable prom- 
inence. In Fig. 8 we have seen that, with ten letters added, the 
"A" lost its individual force, although neither position nor size 
was changed from that of Fig. 7. Any other of the ten letters in 
Fig. 8 could take the place of "A" in Fig. 7 and furnish an equally 
strong contrast, but it is plain that not one of them, as combined 
in Fig. 8, has the force of the single character in Fig. 7. 

In Fig. 8, the one word "contrasting" is emphatic because of 
the contrast afforded by the background of white space against 
which it rests. The word, however, loses three-fourths of its 
force when placed with three similar lines, as in Fig. 9, where it 
blends into the mass of which it is a part. 

That the number of emphasized words does not proportion- 
ately strengthen the effect, even though they are separated, is 
proved by reference to Fig. 12. Inversely, such emphasis seems 
to weaken the force which the space provides for intelligent and 
proper display. This point, however, will be given further atten- 
tion under the subject of "subordination, "which will be taken 
up and considered in the next chapter. 

As a general rule, the introduction of a great many words 
or lines set in bold face merely darkens the tone of the whole; 
besides, one can not be sure under such circumstances to which 
the eye will be attracted first. To obtain a contrast of black and 
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white, with a gray background, and to make any line or portion 
in a closely filled space stand out from the rest requires the use 
of heavier type for that line or portion. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, overemphasis has a manifest tendency to throw words into 
the background rather than to force them into the foreground, 
which fact is in addition to a distracted condition produced in 
the mind of a reader which is quite analogous with that caused 
when a number of people are attempting to talk to him at once. 
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The examples thus far presented illustrate only contrast of 
tone, of black and white, but there is another kind of contrast, 
that is, difference in size. As stated in the opening chapter, when 
we were getting at the fundamentals of display, and considering 
them briefly, a big thing is seen before a smaller thing, and at 
first sight is given more attention than a little thing. This is only 
natural. Furthermore, the larger is likely to be, and generally is, 
considered of greater importance than the little thing. 

" First glances" are important. True, all our best friends may 
not have appealed to us at the start, but acquaintance served 
to bring out the good traits and endeared those friends to us. 
Likewise, all of us have been "stung" by some one who at the 
start impressed us greatly. We are not permitted frequent close 
cssjl7rss^ 
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association with those we occasionally meet on business, and 
we, or they, have no chance to wipe out the effects of a bad first 
impression. The salesman stands in the same light, and display, 
in many respects, may be likened to the salesman, for in display 
we are always dealing with first impressions. Since our work in 
display is largely introductory we must, if we are to be success- 
ful, use that which will give instant and forceful effect. Display, 
recognizing that size is proportionate to importance, makes use 
of it in obtaining the proper sort of a first impression. 
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To show what display may do in the way of creating first 
impressions, and to demonstrate that the smaller type does not 
receive attention until the larger has been read and accepted 
as the gist of the matter, Fig. 13 is shown. Stunts like that have 
often been practiced successfully on the none too simple popu- 
lation of a city with the object of selling newspapers. Of course 
the newspapers are "yellow!' and advertisers employing those 
tactics are stupid, for such a deception must leave a sour taste. 
Nevertheless, the fact that it misleads is proof that the big lines 
are read and considered as the gist before the smaller ones are 
seen. As a general thing, however, the use of such contrasts by 
newspapers is not identified with misleading statements, and we 
are, therefore, enabled to take the headlines as indexes. They 
enable us to skim the contents of the edition for articles which 
interest us most, in fact, to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
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The secret of the contrast produced by big type is an open 
one. In the first place its very bigness makes it blacker; a forty- 
eight-point letter of any font is blacker than eighteen point of 
the same face. The important thing, however, is that the eye first 
becomes adjusted to the letters most easily seen, the big letters, 
and is during that time blind to the smaller letters, which require 
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a different and more trying focus. It is a fact, which any one may 
demonstrate to his own satisfaction, that while one is reading 
headlines the subordinate matter set in smaller type is actually 
indistinct. If this were not so a word in the smaller matter would 
catch the attention more often than it does. 

Like the contrast afforded by black and white, that provided 
by big and little is too valuable to abuse by its overuse. Surely, 
among the display features in any form there is but one which 
should be the biggest. To make such feature instantly appear the 
largest and most important, other features must not be too nearly 
the same size. While twenty-four point stands out clearly and 
effectively above eight point type, its prominence is weakened 
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materially when it is forced to compete with eighteen or twenty 
point as illustrated in Figs. 14 and 15. Since contrast depends 
upon difference, it is evident that the greater the difference the 
more prominent the part emphasized will be. 

Comparative distances provide another form of contrast, one 
coming under the head of white space, which is employed both 
to interpret and attract. For example, in Fig. 16 the first line is 



Twenty-four point type 
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farther from those which follow than they are from each other. 
While this upper line is no larger or blacker than those which 
follow, the fact that it is separated by wider space instantly sug- 
gests that it is the heading or title. Glancing at the bottom of this 
example, we find a group of two lines cut off from the rest by 
more than the regular space between the matter above. Such a 
division indicates a note or the beginning of a new subject, and 
the lines are manifestly emphasized by reason of their position. 
Furthermore, such spacing punctuates, and by providing a pause 
enables the reader to comprehend with greater assurance. 
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Space relations suggest more or less close connection. The 
very nearness of two lines in display suggests close association 
in meaning as well as in position. Space between lines of type 
must naturally be considered as indicating their dependence or 
independence. The amount of that space is therefore judged to 
be an indication of the degree of dependence or independence 
of the lines and becomes an important factor in display. 
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In later chapters it will be shown how all these factors of 
display may be employed together for the attainment of effect- 
ive results. Before that, however, it has seemed plain that we 
should learn the elements of contrast which it will be necessary 
for us to use and to demonstrate the emphasis obtainable from 
the marked dissimilarities of black and white, big and little, com- 
parative distances, and different faces, as explained briefly in 
the preceding chapter. Farther on, too, we will see that there are 
also contrasts of forms and other things which add effectiveness 
to type display. Consideration of these is not necessary at this 
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time. They may also be taken up to much better advantage when 
combined in an example that involves other factors of effective 
display, many of which remain to be explained. 

It has been shown, however, that the principal elements of 
contrast are as follows: (1) Black and white; (2) Big and little; 
(3) Different faces of type; (4) Comparative distances in white 
space. While these are quite sufficient in themselves to enable 
the compositor or designer to build up strong display effects in 
typework, they should not be considered as discouraging the 
employment of other worth-while elements, all of which have 
their proper places in display, as will be explained. 

We learned at the very start that display functions in two 
ways. It must first attract attention to the matter which is printed 
and then present that matter in such manner by interpretation 
as to enable the reader to comprehend it with speed, ease, and 
certainty. In the use of contrast to attract attention, however, we 
must not permit ourselves to overlook certain obligations and 
restrictions. In the preceding chapter attention was given to the 
feature of unity. Good form and pleasing appearance will be 
discussed on the basis of the fundamental principles of design 
in chapters which are to follow. It will then be determined just 
what concessions are due those essentials to complete success 
in the layout or composition of typographical display. 

There is danger that we may overlook the qualities of good 
form and pleasing appearance and that we may come to con- 
sider that if we catch the attention the copy itself will do the 
rest. As typographers we build upon sand if we depend on the 
copy to do any part that display itself may accomplish. If prop- 
erly designed, type display can retain agreeable attention and 
at the very same time influence the reader favorably by its form 
and style. Thus the copy may function in convincing the reader, 
as it must do if the printed advertising is to prove successful in 
getting results and thereby, of course, justify its cost. 
cssu22>^ sr ' 
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EVEN among the chief results attained by display, quick 
and easy reading are perhaps most important. This not 
only concerns the employment of legible type faces, in 
' fact it seems little should be said on a point so obvious, 
but the handling of those types through the medium of display 
in such a way as to enable the reader to comprehend quickly and 
certainly the thoughts and purposes of the writer. The average 
reader, moreover, will enforce his demand that printed matter be 
easy to read by passing that portion of it coming to his attention 
which is set in illegible letters or which does not through proper 
display adequately interpret the meaning of the writer. He can 
be depended on to choose from the mass of printing reaching him 
only that part of it which may be read with ease. 

In order that the reader maybe found willing to read, as well 
as in order that he may get at the meaning of any item of printed 
matter quickly, there must not, in the first place, appear to be too 
much of it. Reading must not be made to look like an act of hard 
labor or give the impression of a long and tedious job. 

Here, indeed, display functions admirably, for one of its chief 
objectives is to make the act of reading seem to be a simple and 
easy task, as it will be, of course, if the display is properly carried 
out. By setting the important points in large type and by holding 
the explanatory details down to small type, display will give the 
appearance of brevity even when comparatively large amounts 
of copy are involved. If it will do that under such adverse condi- 
tions, display will certainly make matter properly "boiled down" 
appear to be, and be in fact, all the more easy to read. 

We have, therefore, taken a long step toward making read- 
ing easy when we have set the feature points in larger or bolder 
types than used for the text or body matter, because we have 
given the reader the gist of the entire content at a glance. This 
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enables him to decide at once whether or not the subject written 
about or advertised is of any interest to him. Nothing is gained, 
moreover, by getting the attention of a reader who is not already 
or can not be made interested, while much, of course, may be lost 
by failure to get the attention of another reader who is interested 
or who may become interested. Hence, the supreme necessity of 
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making plain, through display, exactly what the subject matter 
of the advertisement is. If, furthermore, the emphasized portions 
succeed in interesting a reader, or if they revive an interest lying 
dormant, he will surely read that part of the display which is set 
in smaller or lighter-faced type in order to learn the particulars. 
The readers of what is here printed are manifestly interested in 
display, and the heading in Fig. 17, "The Purpose of Display;' 
will certainly influence them to read the smaller type that follows, 
which is in explanation of that heading. 

If display is to facilitate comprehension and aid in providing 
the reader with correct understanding it is decidedly important, 
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let us repeat, that the proper words be emphasized. Fig. 18 is an 
illustration which demonstrates two things : first, how too much 
display suggests difficult and slow reading, and, then, how poor 
selection of words for emphasis gives at first glance an entirely 
incorrect impression of the sense of the composition. Faults like 
these in display are serious, as first impressions are generally all 
that we can depend upon with certainty. If the first impression 
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is a false one the chances are that we will lose the interest of the 
reader and the advantages to be derived from his interest. 

This brings us to the feature of display called "Subordina- 
tion;' which, because of its influence and importance, may well 
be considered a principle of display. "Principle;' according to 
the Standard Dictionary, means "a permanent or fundamental 
cause that naturally or necessarily produces certain results" in 
whatever respect it is applied. "Subordination;' again quoting 
from the Standard, is "an assigning to a lower rank, or treating 
as of inferior dignity or importance:' It is our purpose at this time 
to explain the results that follow the practice of treating certain 
portions of our display as being of inferior importance. 
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The quality of display which makes for brevity and clarity 
is largely bound up in subordination. Type display is made to 
appear brief and clear when the less essential portions are set in 
small type, in the first place because so much space is not taken 
up. The appearance of shortness and clearness is heightened at 
the same time by reason of the fact that the important words or 
lines set in larger or bolder type will under those circumstances 
"stand out" more prominently to interpret by emphasis, giving 
thereby the gist of the content at a glance. Attention is likewise 
more surely and effectively attracted by spreading the subject, or 
a suggestion of the subject, before the reader's view. While the 
result of this is most potent with readers not already interested, 
it must obviously intensify the interest of all those to whom the 
subject is presumed to have an appeal. 

Of course it might be argued that nothing that is unimpor- 
tant should have a place in the advertisement, but, inversely, it 
can hardly be argued that there is not something which, because 
of the opportunities it affords for interpretation and attracting 
the attention, is most important of all, and as such has the right 
to a commanding position or appearance in the display. In order 
to make a commanding position possible, however, there must 
be something to occupy a lower rank, something subordinate 
in appearance, more particularly as to size. 

It is obvious, some one thing should command. If we are to 
gain attention through type display we can not in safety place 
responsibility in any one of several points, but must so emphasize 
or bring out one particular point that it will be the first to catch 
the eye of our reader. Furthermore, that one point must be the 
most comprehensive and explanatory to be found in the copy, 
or else one that will most surely excite sufficient curiosity on the 
part of the reader to cause him to read the remainder. It is best 
in all instances to select for that dominance some line which has 
a direct bearing on the subject described or advertised. 
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In Fig. 19, for example, the single word "Contrast" is given 
a commanding position, to which it is entitled, as it constitutes 
the title of the form and is the subject of the matter treated of. It 
will be noted that no other word in this example is set in large 
enough type to overcome the prominence and thereby dispute 
the leadership of that one outstanding word "Contrast!" 
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To have one word or one line stand out in a commanding 
position and to keep all the others "in the ranks!' however, is not 
all there is to subordination. As there are a variety of graded 
positions of command in military organizations, so there may be 
second, third, and fourth positions of prominence in display.The 
second position in Fig. 19 is manifestly held by " InTypographic 
Display!' the subtitle, while the word "Distinctions" holds third 
and the word "Attention" fourth position, the last two naming 
the effects of contrast. Just as in the military company the lieu- 
tenants, sergeants and corporals carry out and interpret orders 
of the captain to the men in the ranks, so in display, if the most 
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effective results are to be obtained, the smaller emphasized lines 
should interpret and explain more fully, and in logical order, the 
subject which is given dominant emphasis. 

The assignment of positions in display work is not always 
an easy problem; so, when in the copy for an advertisement there 
are various points which the advertiser may consider important 
the compositor is often troubled to know which deserve second, 
third and fourth positions and which must be kept in the body. 
Inasmuch as every item of copy for display in type presents a 
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different problem it would be impossible to set down any but 
general rules to govern selection. The difficulty experienced in 
the assignment of positions in display can not excuse that free 
and irresponsible emphasis which trusts to chance as to the order 
in which the points will be taken up and which generally results 
in any word or line which appears for one reason or another to 
have the slightest cause for emphasis being set in large or dark- 
toned type. As stated already, an overabundance of emphatic 
words or lines does not make a strong display. Much as we need 
headings and display lines to interpret and attract we must have 
the subordinate matter to enable the headings to function, and 
to accomplish those things which additional headlines can not 
do for want of space. The creation of too many headings and 
display lines inevitably leads to a contest for precedence which 
nullifies the effect and creates confusion and disorder. 
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In Chapter II it was demonstrated that contrast is strongest 
when the difference in size, tone, distance or style is greatest. 
Several experimental examples were shown in connection with 
the text to demonstrate that truth. It is apropos at this stage of 
our study to take up some other experiments to demonstrate the 
dependence of contrast upon subordination and to illustrate how 
the creation of too many emphatic lines nullifies emphasis. 

In Fig. 20 the single line has undisputed sway; no other line 
is present to claim any part of its right to instant attention and 
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the reader's interest. We find in Fig. 21 a second line has been 
added that is the equal in size and tone and of the same style 
as the first line. It is plain that the force of the first line is much 
reduced by the introduction of the second. It is interesting to 
note also that the force of the one line in Fig. 20 is not equally 
divided between the two lines in Fig. 21; in fact, it seems that 
each of the two lines has less than half the force and effective- 
ness of the single line in Fig. 20. If we go farther and add a third 
like line, as in Fig. 22, we find the force reduced in still greater 
proportion, as, so far as may be judged, none of the three lines 
has anywhere near one-third the force enjoyed by the single 
line in Fig. 20. The emphasis has been reduced so much, in fact, 
that we can hardly consider Fig. 22 displayed at all. 

Now, if we start over and in the space occupied by the three 
lines in Fig. 22 place one line, as in Fig. 23, we find an amazing 
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amount of display strength suddenly developed. This forces the 
conclusion that a given space is capable of emphasis in inverse 
ratio to the number of words to be displayed in it. 

Here, indeed, we find a valuable lesson, for what is true of 
the accompanying simple examples is equally true in more elabo- 
rate forms. The lesson, lest the point may be missed, is that the 
fewer points we emphasize the stronger our emphasis may be. 
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Figure 24 Figure 25 

We have likewise found that if we emphasize everything the 
least excuse for which can be brought forward, as in Fig. 24, we 
lose our chances of gaining any distinctions whatever. One line 
competes with another and nothing stands out. If we can not 
be satisfied with one or two strong lines, as in Fig. 25, and place 
stress on every point that is presented by the copy, we will not 
only fail to bring out the latter but will destroy the strength of 
the former. As a result, the average reader, and he is in the great 
majority or he could not be called the average, will pass by the 
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advertisement or whatever our display is, for it will hold forth 
nothing as a bait to attract or interest him. The old story,"You 
can not have your cake and eat it;' applies to display. The moral 
should be obvious, i. e., strong emphasis and profuse emphasis 
are not possible in the same form. Too much display, like none 
at all, makes print appear dull, uninteresting and difficult to read. 
Certainly it is important that we should subordinate the parts of 
our copy which hold out no great possibilities for attracting the 
attention and then making the sense clearer. 

The examples which accompany and illustrate our text have 
purposely been made as simple as possible in order to set forth 
the dominant idea in each instance as clearly as possible and in 
order that complications with other ideas will not cause the real 
points to be overlooked. One should not take a single example 
and base his entire work thereon, although there are occasions 
when one or another of these examples may provide in itself the 
necessary cue. Most of them, however, are merely steps leading 
up to other steps, all of which are dependent upon each other in 
directing the way to reason in typographical display. 

Obviously, one heading, as in Fig. 17 of this chapter, and 
one emphatic word or line, as in Fig. 14 of the preceding chapter, 
is out of the question for any long piece of advertising copy of 
the more or less complex character. Nevertheless, the principle 
involved applies just the same, for the complex forms, if intelli- 
gently handled, must be broken up into several divisions, each a 
counterpart of the simple examples herein and heretofore pro- 
vided. The divisions, furthermore, must be logically related in the 
whole, as the various lines are related in our simple examples. 
Remembering that, when we are called upon to handle complex 
copy we will divide it into its logical and properly related parts, 
place a heading or chief line over each, and our difficulties will 
vanish. In order, however, that one point may be taken up after 
another in proper sequence for the most effective presentation, 
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the headings over the several assembled sections must be given 
distinctly varying degrees of emphasis lest the big idea of the 
whole shall not issue dominant. This feature of subordination 
which demands the arrangement of points of interest into head- 
ings and display lines with clearly recognized grades of emphasis 
causes the reader, while following his most natural inclinations, 
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Figure 26 

to take them up in the order necessary for the fullest expression 
of the writer's ideas. It is only in this manner that he will be most 
effectually influenced. This matter of bringing the most desirable 
points to the attention of the reader in the order of their relative 
importance maybe likened to the magician who so presents the 
deck of cards to the spectator, for the moment his unconscious 
assistant, that the spectator selects the one card from the fifty- 
two of the deck which the sleight-of-hand artist desires that he 
should remove. Through display a compositor can do the same 
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thing in his way; he can assure three, four, or even half a dozen 
points being taken by the reader in such an order as will most 
effectually interest and influence him. The largest or the bold- 
est line will, of course, be seen and read first, the next largest or 
boldest will then command attention and secure a hearing, and 
so on throughout the display. The success of the advertisement 
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will depend largely on the points being logically presented as 
regards their importance and possibilities for creating interest, 
the selection of those points being referred to elsewhere. 

Fig. 26 is shown in illustration of the point mentioned above. 
In this example the reader will note three lines of display, all set 
in much larger type than the eight point of the text. Of the three 
lines, "one thing" will, as a general rule, catch the eye first and 
the other two displayed lines will secure attention in the order of 
their size afterwards. Furthermore, these three emphasized lines, 
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or lines similarly related in practical everyday work, will, in the 
great majority of cases, be considered before the reader takes up 
the reading of the subordinate matter in smaller type. 

The same three leading points are also presented in Fig. 27, 
though in different order. Even now the reader is most likely to 
see and read the line "one thing" first because it is the largest. 
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even though the second line in point of size has the advantage 
in position, being located where the eye of the reader naturally 
falls first. While the display is by no means as strong as Fig . 26, it 
demonstrates again the fact that we are attracted first by the 
things which are largest, boldest, or most different. 

We manipulate further and secure Fig. 28, in which the order 
of arrangement found in Fig. 26 is reversed. The result is a much 
weaker display because the emphasis is not arranged according 
to the most natural progression, which is based on the practice 
of reading from the top to the bottom. The dominant display 
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should be at or near the top, as in Fig. 26, if the most effective 
results are to be obtained. Nevertheless, in so far as the interpre- 
tation of the matter by display is concerned, the same relative 
emphasis remains and the sense can scarcely be misunderstood. 
In almost every copy for display such logical divisions are to be 
found. Absolute order in their presentation must prevail if the 
most effective results are to be obtained. 

In the opening chapter it was found that display has a double 
purpose, to attract attention and to interpret the meaning of the 
writer as an orator makes his oral discourse clearer by support- 
ing his spoken words with pauses, emphasis and gestures. To 
state that type may "talk" is no idle boast. By subordination, 
permitting contrast and emphasis, we are not only able to gain 
the reader's eye, but to cause him to see the important points 
almost instantly, and in the order desired for the most logical 
presentation, on which such an appeal to his mind depends for 
success. Further than that, by the various degrees of emphasis 
placed on different words we are enabled to make the reader 
certain of the comparative value we place upon them. For an 
illustration of this, refer to Fig. 19 again and note the emphasis 
by size and the punctuation by spacing shown therein. 

In summing up, let us repeat: the fundamental object in the 
use of type is to convey an idea or impart information from the 
mind of the writer to that of the reader. The force with which it 
strikes the mind depends primarily upon the amount of interest 
the reader finds in the emphasized lines, or the interest those 
lines may create within his mind, and, following that, upon how 
inviting and easy to read the details and particulars are made to 
appear through proper subordination in smaller type. 

Subordination is worthy of careful consideration; if for no 
other reason, because a part to stand out must have something 
to stand out from. A commanding position is possible only with 
something subordinate to make such a position commanding. 
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In an orderly parade all of the marchers can not be drum-majors 
or marshals of the day. Display, too, may be an orderly parade 
if type is not permitted to gather as and appear like a mob, with 
every line so emphasized as to indicate an effort to give to all of 
them commanding positions and distinguished apparel. 

To determine what parts of the copy are deserving of com- 
manding positions, and which should be kept in the body, the 
compositor should place himself in the position of the reader 
and ask himself what features of the subject hold forth the great- 
est interest to him. These, if he thinks logically, will provide the 
cues for his emphasis. If uncertain, however, it is always safe to 
follow the advice of De Vinne, who quoted an old compositor 
giving advice to a novice at display as saying : " Read it over first. 
Understand what is wanted. Then ask, Who? What? When? 
Where? The answers you get are your cues to display!' This 
is the only reliable advice that can be given. Of course, a word 
or set of words in no wise answering any of the four questions 
frequently makes the best display, but on the great majority of 
work, especially when there is some doubt, the questions furnish 
a safe and reliable guide past error. 

In conclusion, a word of warning: If some artist, perchance, 
is to have a hand in the printed production he will usually be 
found to want a prominent place in the spotlight, and, if he is not 
watched, his work may attract so much attention that the reader 
will fail to understand what it is all about. Also, if the writer is 
not endowed with rare self-restraint he will try to say more than 
the space permits. It is the supreme duty of the compositor to 
correct these two tendencies and to insist that type and white 
paper be given proper consideration in the composition. White 
space, as we shall find in the following chapter, has a loud voice 
when properly used. It is, in fact, one of the most potent devices 
of display, yet indications of a lack of appreciation of its value 
are all too often found in printed matter of all kinds. 
ussu36r&> 



IV-WHITE SPACE AND MARGINS 

SOME attention has already been given the matter of white 
space, but only in relation or incidental to other features 
heretofore under discussion. We found its fundamental 
effect illustrated in the opening chapter, where the foun- 
dation principles of display were considered in an introductory 
way, by the space placed between words to set them apart from 
each other and thereby make them more readily distinguishable 
as individuals. We also found that by setting apart from other 
lines of the display those groups of several lines which, taken 
together, expressed a single thought, comprehension was made 
easier and initial impression more forceful because the reader 
received them as a unit without conflict with any other lines or 
groups. Nevertheless, it was the white space, the greater amount 
appearing around such groups of lines than appeared between 
the lines themselves, and between other groups in connection, 
which caused these lines of type to appear grouped. 

In general, the effect of white is to set apart the letters so 
they can be recognized, to separate the words so they may be 
readily distinguished, and to divide the matter into paragraphs, 
or groups, to afford respite to the reader as well as to interpret 
the meaning of the author. In these three respects particularly, 
it is closely identified with division or separation. White space 
also has much to do with emphasizing important parts, and, in 
the form of margins, serves to unify the whole composition and 
thereby create an effect suggesting distinctness of subject. 

As stated in Chapter II, the white of the paper upon which 
we print represents the foundation upon which we build what 
may well be termed our typographic structures; in fact, it is the 
foundation of all our display work. The black type impression 
represents the constructive elementwhich stands out.Too often, 
however, we note evidences of the belief that this constructive 
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element is the only feature of display worth consideration. This 
belief no doubt often accounts for the frequent use of larger and 
bolder types than are necessary or even desirable. We forget, it 
seems, that the white, although negative in itself, and although 
carrying no impression to the mind, is the very thing that makes 
our type impressions clear and distinguishable. 

Specifically rather than generally speaking, we find the need 
of white space even in the individual letters of the type faces 
we print with. In their own construction the white space is more 
important than we stop to consider, its effect in the legibility or 
lack of legibility of the letters being marked. Even when per- 
fectly printed, recognition of letters may be difficult if there is 
not in them an adequate amount of white space, as for instance 
in the center of the "or the loops of the "p" and "b',' the spot at 
the top of the "e" and at the bottom of the "a',' and between the 
stems of the "ml' "ri,' "K and "u" One of our popular type faces, 
Cheltenham Old Style, is not as legible as some others, largely 
because of the facts set forth above, although its condensed 
shape also has an evil effect in that respect. As a matter of fact 
it is this condensed shape which accounts For the lack of white 
inside the letters. Cheltenham Wide is much more legible for 
the reason that there is more white inside the letters. 

There must also be sufficient white space between the letters, 
else the eye may mistake "ol" for "d',' "rn" for "m" etc. Fortun- 
ately for the compositor, he need not worry on this score. In the 
letters provided by the typefounder, and especially those roman 
characters where there is a ceriph extension which must have a 
place on the body of the type, the matter of space between the 
letters has been taken care of and no difficulty is experienced in 
distinguishing between them. Nevertheless in capitals, especially 
extended capitals, full-faced letters must often have extra space 
between or the appearance together of adjacent letters will effect 
queer combinations that may handicap legibility. 
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Admitted, as it must be, that there is need for white in and 
between the letters, as well as between the words, we come to 
the question of white space between lines, where it is likewise 
necessary.This matter, however, is also largely taken care of by 
the typefounder in the blank space that we call the "shoulder" 
which extends from the bottom of the letter itself to the edge 
of the type body. In amount this space varies from consider- 
able to none at all, the size of the shoulder being determined by 
the length of the descenders, which vary in different styles. The 
space at the tops of small lower-case letters also provides some 
white, and this, like the shoulder, is regulated by the extensions 
above, the ascenders. Where the ascenders and descenders are 
exceptionally long, as in the Cloisters and Bodonis, we find that 
"leading" in large blocks of a single size is needless, that is for 
straight reading matter, not necessarily for display, where divi- 
sion may advantageously be greater. Other type faces, where 
the shoulder is small, are improved even for straight matter by 
line spacing. As a rule, however, in our better type alphabets, 
i.e., those which are most widely used, this shoulder is sufficient 
to make a form in which leads are not placed between the lines 
appear reasonably open and, therefore, easy to read. 

From a strictly esthetic standpoint the appearance of most 
roman type styles is more pleasing in mass when lines are not 
leaded, the shoulder on the body being so regulated as to cause 
the black impressions of the type and the white space between 
words, letters, and lines to blend in an even gray. While we must 
admit the excellence of such composition from an artistic stand- 
point, as students of display who realize that typographical work 
must interpret and attract, as well as appear pleasing to the eye, 
we must not hold to that style of work except in the text matter 
of volumes printed for leisurely reading. In display we must have 
more illumination than in straight matter, and we must have that 
light distributed at the points where it will do the most good in 
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providing distinctions through division or separation. Adequate 
spacing of lines is necessary not only for the reasons outlined 
above but also to lead the eye along easily and to give the indi- 
vidual word the separation above and below which we admit it 
needs to the right and the left. Type must surely have a relief of 
white in and outside and around it to invite the eye and make 
it easy to read. Any word is clearer and more quickly grasped 
for the setting of white space in which it appears. 

No absolute rules can be given to govern the exact amount 
of white space necessary around the various styles of type. As 
a general rule, however, small sizes of type require less leading 
than larger sizes, while bold-face requires more than light-face. 
Furthermore, and this is absolute, the characters used in certain 
lines frequently make it necessary to space differently even in the 
same block of type of uniform size. In a mass of eighteen point 
display, for instance, the first few lines may have an adequate 
amount of white space between, then there will be a line which, 
though spaced uniformly with those above, appears crowded 
because of the presence therein of a greater number of capitals 
and those lower-case letters having ascenders and descenders. 
In a mass of lower-case there may be a word or so emphasized 
in capitals. If there is not additional space above the line con- 
taining the capitals that line will appear to crowd the line above. 
Fig. 18 of Chapter III is an illustration in point. In this example 
the lines appear uniformly spaced because additional space was 
placed above the line in the body which is set in capitals. The 
compositor who goes ahead spacing all display lines uniformly, 
without giving consideration to these points, is not awake to 
the fine points of his craft and does not think of type in display 
as something to be read with ease and satisfaction. 

In the indention of each new paragraph in the reading matter 
of a book or newspaper, or the body matter of an advertisement 
or circular, we discover another application of white space. This 
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small square of white makes a break in the regular outline of the 
page which arrests attention and makes the type appear inviting 
and easy to read. The effect of white space in this respect may 
be easily tested by selecting an example containing long para- 
graphs and one broken up into short paragraphs and comparing 
their effect. In good advertising, however, it will be hard to find 
one having long paragraphs, for advertising men, as a rule, have 
learned the advantage of the short paragraph. Its merits are also 
acknowledged with respect to news and story writing. 
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We now come to that part of the discussion of white space 
which involves the commonest understanding of its meaning. 
A line of type the size of that shown in Fig. 29 placed alone on 
a page the size of this would not provide the greatest possible 
amount of strength for it. Space would be wasted and the line 
would appear to be "lost:' The proportions would be better if 
the line were set in larger type or if, as set, it were printed on 
a smaller page. It might be possible to find a point where the 
relationship of type size and space represented the ultimate in 
contrast along with economy of space, but it would be difficult to 
decide between several combinations of type and space that 
most nearly represented that point. While we would not declare 
that the relationship in Fig. 29 is perfect, it must nevertheless, be 
admitted that the line has an emphasis far superior to that in 
Fig. 30, where it is so closely surrounded by the same style of 
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border that the words are fairly smothered. To work efficiently, 
type must have breathing room, and in typographical display 
that means white space. Manifestly, close proximity of border to 
type handicaps the clearness and effectiveness of the type, and 
the effect of the border in Fig. 30 is identical with that afforded 
by the nearness of type in the same or an adjacent display. 

The effect of adjoining displays, as in advertisements of the 
newspaper page, must be considered while work is being set or 
a heavy line or group of lines, or overheavy rules, in another 
space may command so much attention as to confuse the reader. 
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Furthermore, one space should not give the appearance of run- 
ning into another. If advertisers are to get the advantages of 
what they pay for, care should be taken to preserve unity in 
their matter and to see that there is a distinct separation from 
the spaces belonging to others. Here again the advantages of 
white space are patent, for with an ample margin of white space 
between type and borders, advertisements will not only stand 
out more prominently as individuals, but they will not give the 
appearance of running together. Readers will not be confused 
in the reading of one by the obstreperousness of others. 

In most of the advertisements appearing in the newspapers 
and magazines there is a noticeable disregard of the advantages 
of white space. The idea seems to have been to see in what large 
sizes of type they could be set or how much matter could be 
squeezed into the space. The spaces are too often completely 
filled — maybe there will be a pica space between the type and 
border, perhaps only a nonpareil — and the effect of congestion 
makes reading difficult, besides giving an inartistic appearance. 
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Reading matter ordinarily appears part of the way around all 
newspaper advertisements. The reading matter runs flush to the 
column rule, which in turn is flush to the border of the advertise- 
ment. If the type in the advertisement is set close to the border, 
the reading matter of the newspaper and the type of the adver- 
tisement virtually blend into each other. If a liberal amount of 




white space appears between the type and border of the adver- 
tisement, the type of the advertisementwill stand out more prom- 
inently and the chances for confusion will be greatly reduced. It 
will be emphasized in the same manner as the line is emphasized 
in Fig. 29 and not reduced to a nonentity as it is in Fig. 30. 

We show above a group of advertisements, all of which are 
crowded and on the page that follows another group (Fig. 32) 
in which there is one having a sufficient amount of white space 
between type and border. A comparison of the two examples 
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should prove that the advertiser who objects to paying for some 
white space is in reality cheating himself, for it is plain that the 
central advertisement in Fig. 32 stands out much more than any 
one in Fig. 31, even though it is in direct competition with other 
advertisements set in bolder display types. 

While experience has demonstrated that the most pleasing 
distribution of white space around an advertisement is obtained 
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by placing approximately an equal amount at top, bottom and 
sides, nevertheless the most striking and effective distribution 
is obtained by massing the white space of the design in one or 
two places. Preferably it should be massed where it will provide 
the greatest contrast to the type, which is at the left side and 
perhaps at the top, for it is there that the reader starts to read. 
Such a distribution adds interest and variety from the humdrum, 
and the advertisements so handled fairly "pop "out of the page 
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WHITE SPACE AND MARGINS 
and force one's attention to them. Figs. 33 and 34 provide a com- 
parison of white space equally distributed in the conventional, 
uniform manner and massed in two places. Concentration, as in 
Fig. 34, suggests a greater amount of white space. 

Confusion as to limits of display is not confined to different 
advertisements on the newspaper page; it is often experienced 
between the several sections of a single advertisement or some 
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other displayed form. If the grouping of related lines increases 
clarity, as was indicated in Chapter I, the grouping of unrelated 
lines— and too great separation of lines that are related— must 
necessarily tend toward an effect of confusion. 

While white space is the natural division between parts of 

a single advertisement, it seems that rules are the most popular. 

This is doubtless explained by the fact that typographical work 

is generally overcrowded and the rules will apparently do the 
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work in less space. Figuratively speaking, the rules "cut" apart 
the parts to be separated while white space must "spread" them 
apart. In spite of the apparent advantages of rules over white 
space for separation, because of the saving of space, there are 
disadvantages which far outweigh the advantages. If the rules 
are light and set close to the type, as they must be if any claims 
for saving space are to be advanced, they will not be very notice- 
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able. We have often seen instances of this sort where the rules 
were so inconspicuous by reason of their lightness and close 
proximity to the type that they did not effectually accomplish 
their purpose, and as a reader we had to guard closely lest we 
passed over the rules into an adjoining display. When we have 
to be on our guard, naturally we can not be giving the close 
attention to our reading that is necessary for clear comprehen- 
sion. On the other hand, if the rules are heavy enough to be quite 
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conspicuous they will, of course, function in separation, but then 
they may easily be the most prominent thing in the composition 
and, in consequence of that, detract from the prominence and 
handicap the effectiveness of the type adjacent, as in the case of 
borders.The conclusion must be that white space offers the safer 
as well as more natural expedient for separation between parts 
of display; instead of detracting from the strength of items that 
are separated, white space emphasizes them through contrast. 



White space is one of the most effective 
means of obtaining emphasis, and the 
more white space— to a certain point, 
of course — the greater the emphasis. 



A line of eighteen-point with a margin 
of white around it can easily appear 
more prominent than a line of twenty- 
four closely crowded by other type. 



Figure 35 

In Figs. 35 and 36 we have simple illustrations that demon- 
strate the truth of statements brought out above. It will be seen 
that the heavy rule in Fig. 35 completely separates the two parts 
of the form, but by its greater tonal strength, that is, its greater 
blackness, it dominates the composition and forces the type to 
the background. In Fig. 36 the rule has been removed, leaving 
blank or white space where the rule appears in Fig. 35. It can 
be plainly seen that the parts are adequately separated, yet, as 
is proper, they constitute the strongest parts of the composition. 
The type, not the medium of division, is emphasized. 
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Fig. 37 concretely exemplifies the folly of using heavy rules. 
The rules for underscoring nullify the effect of the rules used as 
cut-offs. They do so, first, because they are counter attractions. 
In addition, they have the effect of developing the background 
to a darker tone. Their use, if carried far enough, may all but 
eliminate white space, which provides the contrast that permits 
type to stand out. The difference between printing type in black 
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four closely crowded by other type. 



Figure 36 

ink on black paper and printing it between heavy rules, in fact 
crowding in general, is only in degree.The more nearly the space 
between lines is filled with rules printed in black the more the 
force and clarity of those lines is impaired. 

Removing the rules from Fig. 37 to establish more fully the 
above points — if, indeed, such logic needs any proof — would 
leave quite too much white space between titles of books and 
names of authors in relation to the amount evident between the 
latter and the descriptive matter. While the comparison would 
be more direct if Fig. 37 were rearranged, with rules eliminated 
and white space redistributed to indicate the proper relations, 
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Fig. 38, another book advertisement, similarly handled, makes 
it plain. There is no confusion as to the limits of each section, 
marked off by white space, and the headings stand out, which 
they most certainly can not be said to do in Fig. 37. 
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There is an additional and decidedly important advantage 
afforded by the use of white space in display. Unless we resort 
to a black and white contrast, that is, employ bold-face type for 
the lines which it is desirable should stand out against the gray 
background formed by the subordinate matter set in light-face 
type, it is necessary to set off with white space the lines to be 
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emphasized from other matter. Any display line, however, black 
or light, is more effective against a white background. 

Emphasis must not be considered as being secured only by 
large and bold types. Compositors who work according to that 
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assumption are ignorant of or forget the most potent factor of 
emphasis, and that factor is contrast. White space, moreover, is 
one of the most effective means of obtaining contrast, and the 
more white space, up to a certain point of course, the greater the 
contrast. To prove this we must demonstrate that one display- 
line will have the same prominence as a larger one if the former 
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WHITE SPACE AND MARGINS 
is separated from the subordinate matter by white space and 
the latter is crowded closely thereby. Figs. 39 and 40 provide a 
comparison which should establish that fact. While in Fig. 39 
the one emphatic line maybe read at a greater distance than the 
displayed line in Fig. 40, it can not be said that the line in Fig. 
39 is more prominent or more readily seen and read at the usual 
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reading distance than the line in Fig. 40. Neither is large enough 
for poster work and hence must be considered as being read at 
the proper reading distance for newspapers, magazines, etc. 

Since, at reading distance, legibility is improved as the size 
of type is increased from the smallest up to twelve or fourteen 
point, and as larger sizes are no more legible, and less readable, 
the only advantages of types larger than those mentioned are 
in emphasis and general impressiveness. Since, furthermore, the 
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limits of our spaces restrict the size of the type we can use, it is 
apparent that when we set the text matter larger than necessary 
for purposes of legibility we sacrifice our opportunities for the 
effective display of the feature points, not only with respect to 
size, but with respect to the contrasts of size and white space. 
If, as we have seen, surrounding white space adds emphasis to a 
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word sufficient to make a size smaller of type more quickly seen 
at the average focal distance at which the matter is to be read, 
why should we not employ the emphasis of white rather than 
the emphasis of black, gain a little force, save a little space per- 
haps, and, incidentally, give the type freer play in order to make 
the artistic effect more pleasing to the eye? 

Fig. 41 is reduced from the page of one of our national mag- 
azines, on which the type was 48-point. No border appeared 
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around it, the measure of the advertisement being the same as 
the reading pages. Can it be said that this advertisement is more 
effective than the one shown in Fig. 42? Certainly it was not as 
legible at ordinary reading distance or as inviting to look at. 
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Thinking that printing prices are high, and in an effort to get 
the most for his money, the purchaser of white space, whether 
it be by the inch or agate line in magazines and newspapers, or 
by the ream for circulars and broadsides, far too often covers his 
space with the greatest possible amount of text. Overcrowding 
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in display is quite likely to turn the readers away from, or cause 
them to overlook, matter which might otherwise be of interest. 
It can scarcely be said that overcrowding in typography effects 
an absolute demolition of our structures, for, however crowded, 
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Figure 42 

our displays maybe read, even though some effort must be spent 
in the operation. Nevertheless, crowding brings display to a low 
level where it stands a much greater chance of being overlooked 
and of being turned away from, and also where its efficiency in 
interpretation is very decidedly reduced. 
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V-TYPE STYLES IN DISPLAY 

DISPLAY is not based on any one man's taste, nor is its 
i correctness to be gaged by personal likes and dis- 
f likes. Despite that, and although based on reliable 
laws, display represents a serious, complex problem, 
even when considered only in relation to the interpretation of 
ideas, its primary function— that is, making words in print clear 
and easily comprehensible. When one adds the requirements for 
an attractive appearance necessary to get attention, the problem 
requires even more care and thought. The display compositor 
will do well, therefore, not to increase his task by attempting to 
use several styles of type together while endeavoring to give a 
design unity and style of its own. To employ several styles is 
to multiply the difficulties in the way of effective display. 

Though several devices of display, if utilized, will aid in the 
attainment of unity in a design, and thereby cause it to appear 
individual, and to hold together, none is so certain as the prac- 
tice of using but one type face in a design. The restriction to a 
single font, however, is not so close at that when one considers 
the single font may embrace both the capitals and lower-case 
of the roman, as well as capitals and lower-case of the italic. 
These variations are afforded in a number of thoroughly satis- 
factory series or families. Thus, we have four changes, and we 
have not taken into consideration at all the variations afforded 
by the different sizes of a complete series. Size, moreover, can 
scarcely be said to afford a variety of style, though capitals and 
lower-case characters are sufficiently distinct to encourage some 
differences of opinion as to their association in display. 

In Fig. 43 we find that with one common roman face and its 
companion italic, which two must be considered as one general 
style, seven noticeable changes can be secured. This example, 
remember, is not claimed to be a model of display, being given 
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merely to demonstrate the possibilities for variation in a single 
series of type. There are, as a matter of fact, too many changes 
for so few words; the form, in fact, is overdisplayed — a serious 
fault. However, it is plain that there is greater unity in Fig. 43, 
overdisplayed as it is, than in Fig. 44, where the changes are not 
merely to different forms of the same style but to different styles. 
Fig. 45 in contrast with Fig. 44 illustrates how greater unity and 
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better emphasis result from the employment of several forms of 
a single pleasing and legible roman face. 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of any such work as 
Fig. 44; it represents a type of display without basis in reason. 
The compositor could not consider he was unfolding the sense 
of the copy, the appearance being such as to indicate that he 
was endeavoring to provide a catalogue of the office's type 
equipment, in which effort he succeeded admirably. 

Display, when brought down to such a level, loses its value; 
it becomes mongrel. In this connection a homely example seems 
apropos: A trained eye is not necessary to distinguish between 
the thoroughbred animal, true to type in every detail, and the 
mongrel, a cross between two or more breeds. A thoroughbred 
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TYPE STYLES IN DISPLAY 
is always provocative of admiration, and in his distinctiveness 
and trueness to type delights the eye owing to the natural appeal 
of harmony and form. While by no means the most beautiful of 
God's creatures, the slim and graceful thoroughbred greyhound 
has a beauty in his consistency, his harmony, that is pleasing to 
those who admire his peculiar proportions. The same is true of 
the squat, bulky, and broad bulldog. But what is the result when 
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these dogs are crossed? A mongrel. In the crossing of animals 
every feature is altered, and the new type is not as bad looking 
as if the head remained bulldog and the body greyhound. 

In like manner, printing may be of the mongrel variety, or it 
may be thoroughbred. One way in which it is made mongrel is 
by the mixture of various type faces of varied shape, tone, and 
characteristics. The mongrel in type design, however, is worse 
than the mongrel dog, for there is not that slight inclination to 
one or the other in all features. The differences are not modified. 
Figuratively speaking, the head remains bulldog and the body 
greyhound. Typographical designs are thoroughbred in their 
consistency, hence harmonious, when only one style of type is 
used, and when decorative details are of related form. 
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A single composition should first of all convey the idea that 
the various groups, or lines, are parts of one whole which relates 
to one subject. In later chapters, special attention will be given 
to the division, or punctuation, of copy by means of display— 
the breaking up for distinctions and emphasis — but even those 
considerations must be accounted as subordinate to, or within, 
the principle of unity. To adjust words in type so as to indicate 
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their proper relation, to divide and enlarge them in order to 
develop their meaning, and not destroy cohesion, is a delicate 
matter, worthy of the compositor's most serious thought. 

Obviously, a design that is set in one series of type will be 
consistent in style. The compositor has no occasion to worry 
whether one line is going to appear well beside its neighbors 
when the design is confined to a single style of type. With one 
style only, type harmony is obviously certain and one of the 
main difficulties of the compositor is removed. He can then give 
his undivided attention to the other devices of display. Under 
such conditions, he is given a better foundation for building up 
the structure of his display, so that, when he is fitting together 
his lines of various sizes, and selecting his words and phrases 
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for emphasis and subordination — giving consideration all the 
while to balance, proportion, tone, white space, etc. — he does 
not have to make readjustments to compensate for difficulties 
arising from any changes in the style of letters. 

While advocating the advantages of one type face for each 
design as a general rule, which are manifest, it would be absurd 
to insist on such practice in every instance. Occasions will arise 
where the contrasts provided by one series of type, although 
giving noticeable distinctions, are not strong enough. Variation 
in size, too, maybe employed until it loses its effect. Type display 
must not be permitted to become monotonous and uninteresting. 
While there are many occasions where all the interest of appear- 
ance that is necessary may be secured by the employment of a 
single series, the nature of the copy, as well as the surroundings, 
often make it desirable to resort to some change. 

Unity, a very essential element of beauty, as stated before, 
is the result of consistency in the character of the parts, and an 
orderly adjustment of all parts to each other and to the whole. 
In its most literal sense, unity requires uniformity in type styles 
throughout a design. Harmony, however, does not depend upon 
the restriction of type to one style; and it is not impossible to 
combine two styles in a design with good results. 

A pleasing example of harmony of contrast is found in the 
combination of Caslon Text or Priory Text and the old-style 
Caslon roman face (Fig. 46). Such a combination often affords 
an effect of richness which is difficult to surpass. The text, or 
black letter, in contrast, emphasizes the simplicity of the roman, 
while the roman, in turn, and by comparison, accentuates the 
beauty and dignity of the text. One thing should be kept in mind, 
however, when employing such combinations: only a little of 
the decorative text should be used. Too great use causes it to 
appear common and overcomes the effect of contrast afforded 
in the greatest degree by the use of a little, thereby defeating 
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the entire object of its employment. The Marchbanks Press, for 
example, will display an occasional line in Caslon Text for the 
purpose of lending "color" to brighten work otherwise set in 
Caslon Old Style, or for emphasis, but the former is invariably 
used with restraint. The text letter is employed for relatively 
large display lines, in which case its variation from the roman 
is quite pleasing and thoroughly harmonious. 
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If we substitute Old Style Antique, or some similar style, of 
which the excellent Bookman is an example, for the Caslon, we 
have also an agreeable effect, which, though a trifle heavy, can 
be advantageously employed where a medieval effect is desir- 
able. With dark-colored papers, where Caslon would prove too 
light, this combination of types is excellent (Fig. 47). 

Exceptional contrast occurs when either Blanchard or Post 
is employed with an old-style roman letter (Fig. 48). The bond 
between these quite different styles is evidenced in the rugged 
individuality of the letters in each of these fonts. An old style 
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antique and roman old style unite in forming a more pleasing 
combination, however, while affording a less violent contrast. 
Employed together, the antique for headings and the roman for 
body matter, these faces result in a pleasing page (Fig. 49). 

Rather than name any other combinations, we will get at the 
bottom of the thing and consider the factors that determine the 
degree of harmony or contrast existing between types. 
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As has been stated, unity, the ultimate in related harmony, 
comes from the use of one style of type throughout. It results in 
maximum enduring beauty. Harmony is broader and prevails 
when types that are different yet closely related in some way 
are combined. The nearer they are alike, of course, the closer 
the harmony. Then comes harmony of contrast, the association 
of types that are still more unlike each other, but between which 
there is a definite bond, as, for instance, a bold and light face of 
the same series. Old English, with roman or antique, as shown 
in Figs. 46 and 47, is a harmony of contrast, subject, however, 
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to certain conditions of shape to be indicated in a later chapter. 
Beyond combinations of harmony of contrast come those that 
involve types between which there is no bond and clash. 

The line between contrasts that get by and those that clash 
is uncertain; it varies with the point of view of different people, 
and according to their esthetic sensibilities. Hence, and although 
what follows will help define that line, safety lies in close har- 
mony between types, with dependence for display effects placed 
in changes of size, manipulation of white space, etc. 
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To begin with, all type faces fall into one or another of five 
broad divisions: (1) Gothic, also called text, black letter, and, 
most commonly, Old English; (2) Roman; (3) Italic; (4) Script; 
and (5) Block, generally and yet incorrectly called gothic. The 
roman form, in turn, is subdivided into (1) old style, (2) antique, 
and (3) modern. All forms except the last mentioned, i. e., modern 
roman, are illustrated in the panel above. 

It is obvious that harmony will be closer if both members of 
a combination are antique than if one is antique and the other a 
basic roman. Equally obvious is the fact that the bond between 
the two styles of letters, antique and pure roman, is closer than 
that between either style and the block form. The relationship 
between the block and antique, moreover, is manifestly nearer 
css^62'^ F ' 
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than that between pure roman and a block letter. The antique is 
monotone, like the block, and the square-cornered serifs of the 
antique style plainly reflect the angular character of the block. 
The latter is a particularly unpleasing contrast with any of the 
others, and is notably bad with Old English or Script. Despite 
its relationship as to slope with italic, the script is an imitation 
of handwriting, with letters joined, whereas the italic is essen- 
tially a drawn letter, in fact roman inclined to the right. The two 
do not harmonize. Script, in fact, is a style without a relative. 
It is better with a contrasty roman having hair-line upstrokes 
than with any other form, the bond being the hair lines. Roman 
and italic of the same series, as shown in Fig. 50, represent the 
closest harmony between different faces possible to achieve. 

Remembering that the closer the relationship as regards all 
details of design and form the closer the harmony will be, and 
that, inversely, the more decided the difference the greater the 
contrast, the suggestions indicate the method of determining the 
relationship between any two styles of type. 

Now, for finer distinctions. It has been incidentally stated 
that our roman letters are of three kinds: old style, antique and 
modern. The antique was shown in Fig. 50, where the roman 
face exhibited is old style. Subtle though they are to the casual 
observer, the differences between the old style and modern are 
decided when the letters are closely examined (Fig. 5 1 ). 

The most obvious distinction between old style and modern 
is seen upon comparing the relationships of stems and hair lines. 
There is comparatively little difference in thickness of the lines 
in the former, whereas modern roman types are distinguished by 
a rather decided contrast between the thin and thick elements. 
To appreciate the other distinctions it must be kept in mind that 
all type design is influenced by handwriting. 

Whenever we write with a pen the downstrokes are heavier 
than the cross strokes; so the vertical lines are thicker than the 
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horizontal ones in every well designed type. Fundamentally, the 
difference between an old style and a modern letter is in how 
the pen is held. To write old style the nib of the stub type pen is 
slanted with relation to the line of writing, while for modern the 
pen is held at right angles to the line. These two positions of 
the pen naturally influence differences in curve and finish. 

The stroke for lower-case "a',' for instance, begins with the 
small point at the upper left-hand corner of the letter, passes 
over the arch at the top, then turns downward into the stem and 
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terminates with a little upward flick. (A second stroke makes the 
loop.) When the pen is held on a slant, as by those who lettered 
the early roman manuscript books, the arch at the top thickens 
gradually, that is, throughout the complete curve. The hair-line 
portion is necessarily quite short. In doing modern style letters, 
however, the pen is held at right angles to the line of writing; 
the expansion does not commence until the downward stroke is 
begun, and then abruptly. The arch in modern letters is, there- 
fore, a rather long, thin hair-line. Delicate blending and ease of 
line are characteristic of old style type, which is less accurate in 
construction, but far more graceful, than the modern style. The 
more regular modern, on the other hand, is business-like rather 
than esthetic, and also brilliant in color. 
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Serif formation in modern and old style type faces differs 
very decidedly.The serif at the top of old style tilts in conformity 
with the slant of the pen, whereas the horizontal serif peculiar 
to the modern (Fig. 51) results from the perpendicular position 
in which the pen is held, making a hair line as it moves along 
horizontally. These characteristics of tilt and perpendicularity 
appear in all lower-case letters and to a more limited extent in 
capitals, and are particularly noticeable in the Cloister "o!' Serifs 
may be divided into two groups; angular serifs, terminating the 
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ends of the stems and hair lines, as at the top of "n" and at both 
top and bottom of "d;" and cross line serifs as at the bottom of 
the "1" and "pi" the tops of "y" and on most capitals. 

The serifs of old style types are characteristically bracketed 
where joined to stems, whereas in some modern faces, notably 
the Bodoni alphabets, there is no such finishing touch. In Scotch 
Roman, a transitional type face, more modern than old style, 
however, the serifs are bracketed to the stems. 

Obviously harmony is closer between two old style romans 
or two modern romans than between a modern and an old style, 
in fact it is seldom advisable to combine the two forms. 

Roman old style faces are in turn divided into two groups, 
(1) those that closely follow the Italian forms, as, for instance, 
15^65'^' 
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TYPE STYLES IN DISPLAY 
Cloister, an adaption from Jenson's "white letter)' and (2) those 
of Dutch extraction, like Caslon (Fig. 52). The former are some- 
what heavier and more monotone than the latter. Harmony is 
better between two of one class than between a face of one and 
a face of the other. Forum capitals, an Italian form, make more 
sympathetic display for Cloister than for Caslon, although one 
should not fear a combination of the two kinds of roman old 
style, especially if the heavier type is used for display. 

To supplement and to an extent summarize this discussion 
of the characteristics of types, which, by the way, is incidental 
to the main topic of display, Fig. 53 is shown. It exhibits three 
old style roman letters — Italian, English (from the Dutch), and 
French — two moderns, and two transitional faces. The first of 
the two transitional faces inclines toward the modern, and the 
second, Cheltenham, toward old style, as it is called. 

There are styles of widely different degrees of tone (black- 
ness or lightness of color), that family relationship brings into 
harmony. Notable examples of this fine idea are found in the 
Cheltenham, Caslon, and Cloister families, which are pleasing, 
legible and thoroughly consistent as to design throughout. The 
handsome Cloister group, representing this family relationship, 
is shown in Fig. 54 on the following page. 

It now seems pertinent to set down some rules for avoiding 
bad combinations. Condensed and extended type faces can so 
seldom be employed successfully with regularly proportioned 
letters, even of the same family, that it might be well to make a 
rule never to use condensed with regular, extended with regular, 
or, even more important, condensed with extended. The family 
relationship in design features is not sufficient to bridge the gap 
between such extreme shapes as Cheltenham Bold in extended 
and extra condensed form. This one feature, however, is more 
properly covered in the chapter on shape harmony, our purpose 
here being to consider only features of letter design. 
issu67r&r> 
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Type faces characterized by curves, distortions, etc., are not 

necessary, in fact, generally harmful. As this is written, the craze 

of modernism has brought many weird foreign types to America, 

and these have influenced or forced our founders to evolve some 
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Figure 54 

of their own. However loudly champions of this typographical 
mode may shout — and try to justify their liking for what is not 
likable by saying it is "invention"— it can not last. We have 
passed through the same thing before and will get our feet on 
the ground again. Such characters as we refer to (Fig. 55) have 
nothing in common with the essentially legible styles that must 
be employed for text matter, and would not be acceptable for it. 
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Some of the less extreme decorative styles may be employed 
effectively on jobs of few lines, like Fig. 56, but success is usually 
due to the fact that no other style is used, also because there is 
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little matter to comprehend. Trouble is bound to arise when such 
styles are associated with others, especially of their own kind. 
For proof of this vizualize two of the styles shown above used 
together in one advertisement. A clash is almost as inevitable, 
too, when such ornamental types are combined with standard 
romans having the fewest "distinctive" features. 
cstx69r5P> 
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Type faces should not be selected because they are unusual, 
novel, and distinctive. Something of legibility and considerable 
of dignity must be sacrificed to secure those qualities. The most 
legible type faces, plain romans, are of old forms, permitting of 
little modification without sacrifice in other and more important 
features, and we have many beautiful romans that are legible. 




When one has assured himself that two type faces may be 
associated agreeably, he must remember that the introduction of 
a third increases his opportunities for going astray, for the third 
must harmonize with the other two. A fourth, it is evident, must 
have remarkable fitness if it is to harmonize with the other three. 
One must weigh carefully any reasons for the employment of a 
third or fourth style before taking the chances which follow its 
use. More than two styles in a design are not necessary in one 
out of a thousand jobs; in fact, and we know we are repeating 
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a thought already made several times, the use of two styles is 
almost as seldom required. Although it may result in the strono- 
est contrasts of all, change of face is only one way of obtaining 
emphasis— and by far the most dangerous one, too. 
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Type faces may be likened to tools; obviously, too, one may 
become more adept in the use of few than with many Since it 
requires much practice to develop facility in the use of a tool it 
is a question with how many type faces may one become adept 
fiacn distinct class, if not every individual type face, requires a 
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different sort of handling for maximum effectiveness. Naturally, 
the more one works with a given style the more opportunities 
he has for finding out what such requirements are. Surely, too, it 
is better to be master of work in Caslon, for instance, than to 
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attempt to do work in many styles and varieties and be ordinary. 
Furthermore, it is better to be able to produce variety of effect 
with one style of type than to blindly follow some unoriginal 
style in different forms of letters. Those who do the best work 
use the face they like most all but exclusively. 
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If the number of faces in use is to be restricted, provision 

must be made for a proper range of size and quantity so that the 

one series, or two, will meet all requirements. This adequacy of 

supply has its effect from an economic standpoint, as well, for it 
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does away with the setting of try lines, also the needless setting 
and distribution of lines which do not fit — or which it is found 
will not harmonize with the general scheme. 

Attention is now due to the appropriateness of type to the 
character of the work. None will deny that an atmosphere may 
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be imparted to a message in print by the character of the dress. 
Type suggests not merely by the words it conveys, but by the 
appearance of the type (Fig. 57), its surroundings and arrange- 
ment. If the qualities of the type denote the characteristics of 
the item in the advertising of which it is used, the message must 
make a stronger impression. A bold type face for instance, might 
properly be selected for the advertisement of a steam tractor, 
but it would not be appropriate for the advertisement of a milli- 
ner or a dealer in diamonds and pearls. Beauty and daintiness 
are required to represent such articles. While recognizing the 
suggestive qualities of some types, no kind of business demands 
a certain kind of type. With a good face of medium tone, say 
Caslon, printing for all kinds of concerns may be handled, each 
business motif being suggested, as it quite effectively can be, by 
the size of type and manner of arrangement. 

What is important is that the type used should be of pleas- 
ing design, attractive and not crude, in short suggestive of good 
taste. Since its use is largely in selling it should not be like an 
untidy and uncouth salesman, but should suggest the clean-cut, 
nicely dressed, well-mannered one, a comparison, by the way, 
unusually well made by the folder spread, Figs. 58 and 59. 

The conclusion must be that it is not necessary to have at 
one's disposal many styles of type in order to give appropriate 
treatment to the work of every customer. Legible type appeals 
to all. Therefore, when a compositor is required to convey cer- 
tain impressions — straightforward declaration, elegance, dig- 
nity, astounding importance, etc.— as the copy may suggest, he 
can accomplish his object by bringing to his aid all the devices 
of display. It can not be denied that the faces play a part but 
that part is to present legibly and pleasingly, through harmony 
and unity, rather than to suggest any particular line of business, 
object, or quality by the type used. Most important of all, type 
should suit the reader rather than the object advertised. 
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VI-CAPITALS, LOWER-CASE, AND ITALIC 

CERTAIN words should be capitalized, and the almost 
universal practice is to set running text in lower-case, 
with foreign words and phrases, of course, in italic. 
These are fundamental rules, it might be said, on the 
use of capitals, lower-case, and italics in book composition and 
the reading matter in newspapers. It is not our purpose, how- 
ever, to deal with the use of these letter forms from the point of 
view of the writer or proofreader. Our subject is typographical 
display, and the remarks that follow concern the part capitals, 
lower-case, and italics play in emphasis, that is, the effect they 
have in attracting attention and then interpreting the sense of 
the copy through the distinctions that are brought about as a 
result of changing from one form of letter to another. 

Just as soon as we begin the study of these three forms of 
letters we discover that many of their former uses have been 
abandoned. For example, Aldus Manutius, who invented the 
italic type in 1501, used that style as a text letter for years. Not 
having designed or cast capitals of this new form, Aldus used 
the lower-case with upright roman capitals. While this is some- 
times done today where an old-time effect is appropriate, it is a 
conceit purely and simply, permissible, perhaps, on programs, 
certain title pages, and circulars about antiques, but little more. 
Although we sometimes find the entire text of an advertisement, 
folder, foreword page, or booklet set in italic type, such are also 
novelties, because, for obvious reasons of legibility, a book or 
advertisement set entirely in italics would not meet the approval 
of present-day readers. A recitation of other discarded usages, 
however, would make this work appear of a historical nature, 
which it is not, anymore than it is one on the subject of writing 
or proofreading. We proceed, then, to discuss these forms in 
relation to their effect in display typography. 
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MODERN TYPE DISPLAY 
To begin with, the capital is a letter of formal shape, having 
a simplicity and dignity that made it quite suitable for its initial 
use for inscriptions cut in stone on walls and arches of ancient 
Roman cities. This is one traditional practice that has not as yet 
been improved upon; the roman capital is all but universally 
employed for the same purpose today, and, on classic structures 
at least, anything else appears out of place. Likewise, nothing 
better has been found for titles and headings, as well as formal 
printing generally. What other form, in fact, could be used with 
such satisfaction for a monumental page like Fig. 60? 

Because of the frequent repetition of vertical stems and the 
strict maintenance of parallel lines in a large title, the capital of 
roman is admirably suited to the rectangular pages of a book, 
just as in the initial use it was well suited to architectural facades 
erected by plumb and level. When numerous capital letters are 
placed together, however, as in Fig. 6 1 , the rhythm of repeating 
stems and the unvarying horizontal parallels, resulting from the 
fact that all except "Q" and "J" are of uniform height, have a 
tendency to carry the eye along without clearly disclosing the 
words. Furthermore, when capitals are used entirely, one word 
looks quite like another; unless the "Q" or "J" appear, and they 
are but seldom used, all words are perfect rectangles. 

The appearance of capitals in display is pleasing, of course, 
owing to consistency and beauty, but the difficulty experienced 
in reading them makes it inadvisable to employ capitals alone 
when there is considerable matter, as in Fig. 6 1 . Incidentally, this 
example illustrates the necessity of extra leading between lines 
of matter set entirely in capitals. The space at the tops of ordi- 
nary lower-case letters like "a.',' which are in the great majority, 
automatically provides spacing between lines; characters having 
ascenders, like "h;' are relatively infrequent and have little effect. 
Spacing between lines, as a matter of fact, is none too wide in 
the handsome Fig. 60 for a design set wholly in capitals. 
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Our lower-case (minuscule) is derived from certain of those 

rounder, clearer styles of penned letters that were later evolved 

and which were employed in lettering manuscripts immediately 

prior to the invention of movable types. Because the individual 
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Figure 61 

letters were characterized by features which made them more 
easily distinguishable from each other than capitals, lower-case 
characters were appreciated for the practical reason that reading 
was made easier. The frankly varying widths and heights of the 
different characters make lower-case letters much clearer and 
more quickly recognized than capitals, as do also the distinctive 
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CAPITALS, LOWER-CASE, AND ITALICS 
features of f, g, k, t, etc. In addition, the different combinations 
formed by lower-case letters, some of ordinary height (n), others 
with projections above(h),and still others with extensions below 
(p), give to each and every word a distinctive contour. Children 
read before they learn to spell by remembering how words look. 
Indeed, all of us read by recognizing word forms rather than by 
putting letters together one after the other and knowing what 
they mean through a knowledge of spelling. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that printed matter set in lower-case is read with greater 
ease, assurance, and rapidity than that printed in capitals. 

After the majuscule (capital) of the Roman stonecutter had 
been associated with the minuscule (lower-case) of the penman, 
the closer-fitting, slanting letter known as italic was evolved by 
Aldus. The primary object in the invention of italic was to con- 
serve space, but this original purpose is not a consideration in 
its use today. Because of its contrast with the upright roman, 
italic is employed in reading matter to mark changes or distinc- 
tive parts in the text, as well as for some other minor purposes 
usually and properly explained in office stylebooks. 

Thus we find available for our use capitals, lower-case, and 
italic letters of a number of series, bound together by family ties 
and having sufficient resemblance in their general characteristics 
to make pleasing combinations. These afford at the same time 
the most desirable means for giving expression through display 
and emphasis to words in printed matter. 

What use, then, shall we make of these three elements of 
the font? Naturally, if there is no argument against it we may 
follow precedent. On work of a conservative character, with a 
minimum of display, we observe the following suggestions: 

1. Capitals alone are used effectively and legibly for head- 
ings and titles, particularly on dignified work. 

2. Lower-case letters, with the first letter of every important 
word in capitals, are used for titles and headings. 
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3. Small capitals are used in the same manner as lower-case 
with capitals for titles and headings. 

4. Small capitals or full capitals are used for the remainder 
of a word begun with an initial letter. 

5. The capitals of script, black letter, and other ornate styles 
can seldom if ever be used alone effectively. 

6. In reading matter, lower-case with the important words 
capitalized is more emphatic than lower-case alone. 

7. In the midst of text matter set in roman, italic lower-case 
is considered more emphatic than lower-case, small capitals than 
italic, and full capitals than small capitals. 

No good reason has yet been advanced for disregarding the 
practices outlined above in conventional typography. 

Modern commercial demands and display have found other 
uses, however, and developed other values in the various forms 
of letters. These have been added to their duties. For display 
purposes every roman body-type and quite a number of display- 
type series provide the compositor with five correlated series of 
alphabets, as follows: ( 1 ) The roman lower-case or small letters; 
(2) the roman capitals; (3) the roman small capitals; (4) the italic 
lower-case; and (5) the italic capitals. 

These in themselves are in many instances sufficient to give 
full expression to type in display. For example, as we see capitals, 
lower-case letters, and italic letters, and combinations of these, 
set in lines as in Fig. 62, it is plain that roman capitals are larger 
and bolder than italic capitals. It is also apparent that roman 
lower-case letters are stronger than italic lower-case letters, the 
former being full and open whereas the latter are slanting and 
compressed, or compact. Line 1 of Fig. 62 is obviously stronger 
typographically than line 2; line 4 is stronger than line 5; and line 
6 is stronger than line 7. We have, therefore, amended the con- 
ventional progression of emphasis which consisted merely of 
italic, small capitals, and full capitals, to include all practicable 
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variations of the font's characters. Thus we are able to avoid 
other type faces which might not prove harmonious, if indeed 
they could be said to add strength to the display. 

In modern typography, much of which is of an advertising 
nature and all of which may be improved through punctuation 
by means of emphasis, thereby improving expression, we can 
not hold ourselves to a few general rules in the use of type as 



i ONE SIZE AND STYLE 

2 OF MANY TYPE FACES 

3 provides Seven Changes 

4 With Which One Can Vary 

5 The Appearance of Type Lines 

6 for the purpose of providing 

7 distinctions to make print clear 



we may in reading matter and conventional display. We must 
enlist all possible forces if the result of our labor is to interpret 
properly and attract forcibly and favorably. In display we have 
the right to make use of any possible typographical effect that 
will bring out the meaning of the writer more clearly, provided 
it will prove an attractive arrangement at the same time. Display 
delights in contrasts such as are shown to be possible by Fig. 62, 
although that example itself is not claimed to be a specimen of 
good composition. In the first place, seven changes in as many 
lines is a violation of restraint, a quality that saves display from 
confusion, and in the second place the great number of slight 
differences is not restful to the eye of the reader. 
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Coming to a consideration of how capitals, lower-case and 
italic are to be treated in display for the most pleasing results in 
composition, we find many differences of opinion. The fact that 
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long association has made them akin, and that when of the same 
series they have a family resemblance which makes their judi- 
cious use together pleasing, while functioning in interpretation, 
does not mean that they can be mixed indiscriminately without 
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friction. While their use together is often essential to the clear- 
est possible expression of words in print, there are limits beyond 
which their use together may be harmful rather than helpful. 
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Furthermore, there are those who insist that lines set in capi- 
tals and lines set in lower-case should never be brought together 
in display. It is true that the consistent use of capitals, as in Fig. 
63, produces the most dignified composition and that the use of 
cssu83ns^ 
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lower-case, as in Fig. 64, is the most legible while being consist- 
ent and attractive to a high degree, though it is not so appro- 
priate for reasons of derivation and harmony as that of the full 
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capitals. In title pages and advertisements of few lines, in which 
there is plenty of white space, there is often very little reason to 
change the forms of letters, for under such conditions variation 
in size and the contrast of white space may be depended upon 
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to provide the necessary distinctions. In the greater portion of 
general displaywork, however, difficulty will be experienced in 
obtaining the proper degree of contrast between lines for ade- 
quate emphasis and for clear expression unless we resort to the 
differences of capitals and lower-case, or of roman and italic. 
Those who insist upon all capitals or all lower-case are purists 
who are more concerned with the appearance of the form than 




in how it functions. In order to obtain a very correct and chaste 
form, compositors who so restrict themselves sacrifice the wider 
choice of media and the possibilities they afford for the clearer 
presentation of the copy in its printed form. 

Fig. 65 is probably not as pleasing as either Figs. 63 or 64 
and yet it must be conceded that it is more expressive, that the 
points therein are set forth to the reader's attention in such a 
manner that he can grasp them with greater ease and certainty. 
This is true because of the separation or punctuation by the 
changes capitals, lower-case, and italic provide. 

It seems that those intelligent compositors whose manner 
of handling type in display is the result of study from various 
sources, and who use capitals with sometimes a little lower-case 
and lower-case with sometimes a few lines of capitals, sacrifice 
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nothing of consequence in an artistic way and maintain a very 
dignified style of composition. Their work, in addition, has the 
advantage of the stronger contrasts without shattering the idea 
of harmony, or rather unity, for we must admit that even in book 
pages, capitals, lower-case, and italic have long been employed 
together without offense worth mentioning. 
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While we must concede the right to mingle capitals, lower- 
case, and italic, and admit that there are advantages to be derived 
from such association, certain restrictions are advisable. It is well 
to avoid subordinating capital lines to lower-case lines. While 
the name in Fig. 66, set in lower-case, has plenty of contrast and 
stands out effectively, the thoughtful student of typography will 
sense in this illustration an inconsistency which displeases. The 
lower-case line, topping the lines of dignified capitals, seems out 
of place, for capitals must be considered as superiors. When the 
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chief line in the display is in lower-case, supporting and subor- 
dinate lines as a general rule should also be in lower-case. The 
exception is when there is some matter in smaller type which is 
important enough to justify a contrast with the chief line. 

In Fig. 67 we have a two-line title in lower-case at the head 
of an advertisement while the name of a magazine appears in 
capitals below. Inasmuch as this example is the advertisement 
of the magazine named in the line of capitals, that name quite 



Specify Fluid Compressed Bronze Jackets 

On Your Press and Breast Rolls 



f Foundry and Machine Company 
NDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 



properly is entitled to a position approaching equality with the 
heading and at the same time to make a contrast with it so that 
both stand out clearly. A flagrant violation of the principle of 
the suggested rule is illustrated in Fig.68, for the line "Sandusky, 
Ohio, U. S. A" has no right to be capitalized while the heading 
of the page remains in lower-case type. When the top line of an 
advertisement must stand in lower-case it is presumptuous for 
other lines to stand in capitals of a size even approaching that 
of the lower-case in which the heading is set. 

Since, as illustrated in Fig. 62, roman lower-case is stronger 
typographically than italic lower-case, the former must be con- 
sidered superior to the latter in display, just as roman capitals 
cs^87n5^ 
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are superior to roman lower-case. In Fig. 69 we have a parallel 
of Fig. 66, with a lower-case italic heading over roman lower- 
case for display. The same inconsistency as in Fig. 66 is sensed 
upon looking at this example, while the italic, which is one size 
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Thursday Evening, June 26, 1919 



larger than the largest roman below, does not appear so large 
as the difference in body between the two suggests. 

The mixture of italic with roman in display ought to follow 
the same regulations, whatever they are, that we impose upon 
capitals and lower-case. Italic, though accepted as a mark of 
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CAPITALS, LOWER-CASE, AND ITALICS 
emphasis with roman, is emphatic only through contrast and not 
because of any inherent peculiarities of the letter, as some may 
assume. Fig. 70 and Fig. 71 demonstrate the truth of the above 
statement by showing that a word set in roman in a mass of italic 



Italic is never selected now as the type 
for the text of a book, but it may be 
used with good effect for the preface. 
Good taste prohibits its too frequent 
employment in its much abused office 
of distinguishing emphatic words. An 
excess of italic spots and disfigures a 
page, confuses the eye, and in reality 
destroys the emphasis it was intended 
to contribute. Yet italic can not be put 
away entirely. There is no other style 
so nicely adapted for subheadings, for 
names of actors or persons in plays, 
for titles of books, and for special 
words not emphatic that should 
be discerned at a glance. 



stands out stronger than a word set in italic in a mass of roman. 
Furthermore, these examples, and Fig. 61 as well, demonstrate 
that the roman is naturally stronger, and that in display it should 
be to italic what the capital is to lower-case. 

Capitals possess a dignity which is not to be found in lower- 
case letters. They are the aristocrats of our letters, while the 
lower-case letters may be considered as representative of the 
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masses, just as it was not until their invention and use that learn- 
ing was brought within the reach of common people. While the 
lower-case letters are the more useful they are not the natural 
leaders, and do not grace important posts with the same facility 
as capitals. With capitals as majors, lower-case letters appear 
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with good effect for its preface. Good 
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at a very decided disadvantage except as attendant letters. It is, 
inversely, possible to increase the importance of lines in capitals 
by the proximity of lines in lower-case, and for that reason, if 
for no other, one class must not be banished from the other, at 
least in displaywork, where every possible medium of expres- 
sion is essential if we are to catch the attention and interest and 
influence the readers of our typographical displays. 
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VII- INTERPRETATIVE DISPLAY- A SUMMARY 

DISPLAY, as already stated, has two main objects— to 
I interpret and attract. The preceding chapters of this 
I volume have been largely devoted to a considera- 
tion of display in its capacity for interpretation — that 
is, assisting the mere words by forms of arrangement, in effect 
like an extended system of punctuation, and in such a manner as 
to imitate inflection and gesture in oratory. The second object 
of display — to attract attention— remains largely to be consid- 
ered. This involves a dressing up of the bare setting of type by 
ornament and harmonious association of parts in such manner 
as to make the composition as a whole pleasing to the eye. 

Fortunately, both objects, interpretation and attraction, may 
be attained at the same time and frequently by the same means 
This does not mean that success in form and style involves suc- 
cess in interpretation as well, or that a composition made with the 
sole object of interpretation in view necessarily carries with it 
an appearance that will effectively attract the eye. In the design 
of Fig. 72, appearance seems to have been the dominant consid- 
eration, with little thought of clarity of expression, while in Fig. 
73 the objective seems to have been interpretation without so 
much attention to effectiveness of appearance. Neither can be 
considered wholly successful— complete success in display can 
only be attained by an intelligent blending of the two features 
of interpretation and attraction in the same form. 

While it must be admitted that the qualities of display which 
attract the reader's attention are the first to serve, and must com- 
plete their work before reading is begun and type may interpret, 
the interpretative qualities are plainly the more fundamental. 

Furthermore, the fact that the attracting qualities function 
first is no reason why they should be determined upon first. At 
the outset, see that the type says what it has to say clearly and 

cS5u91>^> 
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distinctly, and with proper emphasis.When that is assured— but 
not until then — give it all the grace, beauty, and distinction that 
you can. Embellish your type page with appropriate decoration 
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are on Sale 
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ll pendent on the 
J selling of them. 
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the lever that starts sell- 
ing on a large scale. Your 
profits are in proportion 
to the selling power of 
your advertising. There- 
fore, be judicious. Issue 
advertising that will 
sell your goods. 



if it will help the effect of what you are saying, if it will be good 
to look at and invite attention; but don't use decoration for its 
own sake, or because it will add something supposedly artistic 
to the form. More important still, never use decoration which 
overshadows the advertising message contained in the type. 
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Inasmuch as the interpretative qualities are the more funda- 
mental, they have been considered in advance of the qualities 
which serve only to attract. The latter are largely bound up in 
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the fundamental principles of form and design — tone harmony, 
shape harmony, balance, proportion, etc. — and other features 
which, although scarcely meriting the term "principle!' do exert 
some influence in attracting attention. This giving consideration 
to the quality which functions first is not prompted by an opinion 
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that interpretative display can function alone and within a dis- 
pleasing, therefore unattractive, form, but particularly because 
it forms a basis from which the devices of display that produce 
good form may be most logically built up. Furthermore, a great 
majority of compositors and designers of type display already 
have a better understanding of, and are more successful with, the 
devices that attract than with those which interpret. There is 
great need for the understanding that the sense of things as well 
as the sight may be assisted by the intelligence of the display. 

Therefore, before taking up the consideration of the various 
devices of display which have their effect in attracting attention, 
it seems quite proper to go over again those numerous devices 
which tend to make type display clear, direct, and certain. For 
convenience in reference later on, as will be required, a letter is 
placed before each of these devices, which are as follows: 

(a) The employment of type faces that are legible. 

(b) The use of a single series or a few harmonious faces for 
the attainment of unity of effect. 

(c) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by the 
contrast of "white and black!' 

(d) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by the 
contrast of "big and little" 

(e) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by the 
contrast of "far and near!' 

(f) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by the 
contrast of "different faces!' 

(g) Subordinating the parts of minor importance in order to 
give the chief points recognition at a glance. 

(h) Maintaining a logical order among the parts of the dis- 
play by presenting "one thing at a time!' 

(i) Treating the complex piece of typography as made up of 
a number of smaller displays, properly related one to another, 
and each a simple piece of display in itself. 
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(j) Placing white space between lines, making indentions, 
etc., for the purpose of providing "illumination!' 

(k) The employment of margins to preserve unity. 

(1) Using capitals in headings for emphasis and dignity. 

(m) Making changes between capitals, lower-case, and italic 
for the distinction and emphasis thereby effected. 

The reader must not consider for a moment that all the fore- 
going devices of interpretative display, which tend to make his 
words in print clearer and more quickly and surely understood, 
should be employed in every form on which he works. All of 
them will not always be required, for quite frequently a choice 
will have to be made between them. For instance, it may be a 
question whether to set an important line in a bolder face (c), a 
larger size (d), or in some entirely different face (f). In an open 
display with plenty of space the contrast of "big and little" will 
generally suffice to give all the important lines due prominence, 
whereas if there is more matter it may be necessary to resort to 
the contrast of "black and white!' Contrast of "different faces" 
should seldom be employed. When used it should be applied to 
the one big display point for the sake of distinction or to the 
very subordinate parts of the display where it is considered some 
line, perforce in a small size, should have considerable promi- 
nence. However, it might be interesting to consider how many 
of these devices may be employed in the simplest composition. 

In illustration of these points Figs. 74, 75 and 76 are given. 
In Fig. 74 we have a short piece of copy set in one paragraph, 
and without display. In reading it the first time the chances are 
a pause will be made at some point where none is intended, and 
where it will cause the reader to misunderstand, at least to fail to 
understand clearly, in which case it can not impress him forcibly. 
The same matter may be displayed in a symmetrical manner, and 
in a form which is pleasing to the eye because of its attractive 
pattern, and yet prove no clearer on first reading, if indeed it is 
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not harder to read (Fig. 75). This example demonstrates clearly 
that display for the sake of form does not necessarily enable the 
reader to understand the message clearly and quickly. 

In contrast with Figs. 74 and 75 take Fig. 76, which has been 
prepared with some thought as to interpretation. It can be read 



The Unconscious: He 
who knows and knows not 
he knows is asleep. Wake 
him. 



The 

iconscious: He whc 

Cnows and Knows 

Not He Knows is 

Asleep. Wake 

Him. 



quickly and easily, and the ideas advanced by the writer may be 
instantly grasped and clearly understood by the reader. 

Let us see, now, what devices of display for interpretation 
are involved in the arrangement of Fig. 76. First, we will note 
that it is legible (a) because of the use of a plain old-style roman 
for all except the heading, which is in black letter. (A little black 
letter as here used is legible enough, though too large use of it. 
i5su96re> 
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like roman capitals, should be avoided because it is difficult to 
read, owing to the complex character of the letters.) Unity in 
Fig. 76 is secured largely by the margin of white space around 
it (k), although the harmony between the type faces used (b) has 
its effect to that end also. Since the copy is brief there is little 



®He Who Knows 

®and 

® Knows Not He Knows 

®is Asleep. 

* Wake Him. 



need for subordination, one of the important devices in the list, 
it being employed only to bring out the heading, which is given 
distinction as well as emphasis by contrast of faces (f ), although 
the space between this line and those below, somewhat greater 
than that between the lines of roman (e), increases the emphasis. 
It is further augmented by the fact that the heading, in addition 
to being set in a different face, appears in a slightly larger type 
(d) than is used for the lines which appear below. 
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All the lines in Fig. 76 are more emphatic and clear because 
of the distribution of white space (j) throughout the form. Just as 
the margin of white space (k) which surrounds the group of lines 
as a whole provides an effect of unity, and, as will be demon- 
strated later, causes it to attract more attention, so subordinate 
or interior marginal spaces around the several lines cause them 
to stand out in a manner comparable to the admission of light 
amidst any collection of dark objects. We are able to recognize 
words better because of the spaces between them, and in like 
manner we are better able to recognize the groups of words in 
lines when those lines are set off as entities by reason of the 
white space that surrounds them. This is in addition to the effect 
produced by the lines being of different length. As a matter of 
fact, it is not so much because the longer lines in a display are 
longer than those near them that they are the more emphatic as 
because of the greater white space appearing above and below 
them. Lines 2 and 4 in Fig. 76 seem quite long when compared 
with their neighbors 3 and 5, and it will be seen that the spaces 
which extend in from the sides of short lines and stand above or 
below, or both, the long lines have a readily recognized value. 
As a matter of fact, the larger spaces that flank the short word 
"and" separate the phrase "He Who Knows" from the phrase 
"Knows Not He Knows" quite as effectively as if the two lines 
remained in their respective positions and the space between 
were entirely blank. Line 5 is spaced farther from line 4 than the 
lines above are from each other because "is asleep" is longer 
than "and" and therefore would not allow sufficient space below 
line 4 if spaced the same as the lines above. 

There are other reasons for varying the space between lines 
than the general illumination of the type design. For example, 
the increased space between lines 4 and 5 separates the long 
subject of the sentence, lines 2, 3 and 4, from the short predicate 
"is asleep:' Such a separation might reasonably be justified as 
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having grammatical authority even though not demanded by 
punctuation. It would be quite natural to pause before "is!' 

So far as is possible, display should give printed matter the 
clearness of good speech. Type is to written speech what sound 
is to spoken words, the pitch, softening or increasing the tone, 
ranging from one phase to another harmoniously. The qualities 
that make up inflection, and which are almost equal to gestures, 
have their counterpart in type faces and their environment and 
blending. They are available to every compositor and designer 
of advertising; success in type display is in direct proportion to 
the extent to which they are given consideration. 

Let us then take up Fig. 76 in this light and see what we find. 
First of all, the subject is announced in a tone and manner quite 
different from the rest. This is accomplished in display by a con- 
trasting style of letter (f), a little larger size of type (d), and a 
distinct separation by spacing (e). The line "He Who Knows" 
constitutes a speaker's natural first division of the matter, with 
the word "Knows" emphasized, which emphasis is provided in 
our panel by the change to italic (m). Quite as naturally another 
pause would ensue following "Knows Not He Knows;' which 
is likewise a separate line in the panel, repeating the emphasis 
previously placed on "knows" by the use of italic (m). Italic, is 
a compact, running letter, suggestive of the speaker's hurrying 
or "huddling "of words. The italic face is much used where it is 
desired to give a graphic representation of the quality of quick- 
ness, the letter's construction suggesting movement. 

A good orator, who impresses his thoughts on the minds of 
his hearers by the clearness of his enunciation, and by placing 
some significant stress on the important words, would speak "is 
asleep" deliberately in order that it might "soak in!' so to speak, 
and with a lowering of the voice. "Wake Himl'an ejaculation, 
suggests a louder and more emphatic tone, and, in order that it 
may approach the effect of the speaker, requires a little stronger 
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letter, namely twenty-point instead of eighteen-point. Owing to 
this increase in size, and the fact that the line is set apart some- 
what from the rest of the display, it can be seen that it has a 
force at least approximating that of the spoken words. 

It may appear that the points above made are somewhat 
too finely drawn, especially since the copy is brief and does not 
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Figure 77 

permit the use of bolder contrasts quite generally employed in 
display work. They are shown here in the simplest form possible 
in order that their significance may not be overlooked. As a 
matter of fact, the principles outlined and involved apply not 
only to small displays of a more or less refined nature, but more 
emphatically to larger forms of a more complex nature. Fig. 77 
illustrates the application of these principles in a genuine adver- 
tisement. Surely, type may be made to "talk" 



VIII-RULES IN TYPE DISPLAY 

rV OWERFUL as an agent of attention, as it is of interpre- 
J tation, type alone may carry the dressing of display to 
a very high point. Accessories, however, likewise play an 
important part in achieving the two objectives of display. 
Although the greatest use of the greater number of available 
accessories to type is in the element of ornament they supply, 
hence their greater service in catching the eye, there are some 
accessories, particularly rules, which are of great assistance in 
improving clarity. Others, initial letters and decorative borders, 
serve a practical purpose while functioning as ornament. 

In general advertising display the necessity for ornament is 
doubtless more noticeably felt where the least opportunity for 
its use is afforded, that is, in the very small spaces and forms 
where lines of display large enough to surely attract attention 
are physically impossible. Here, indeed, the advertisement as a 
whole must attract; dependence can not be placed on emphasis, 
i.e., contrast in size of type. It is in these instances, where the 
advertisement as a whole must attract, that the other devices of 
display outlined in the opening chapter must forcibly apply and 
accessories find their greater usefulness, although no inference 
is intended that emphasis should be ignored. 

Fig. 78, on the next page, is an advertisement that appeared 
in Oakland, California, newspapers. The use of the border and 
ornament not only gives to this advertisement an atmosphere 
in thorough keeping with the subject advertised, but they form 
an integral part of the design — if indeed they do not determine 
it— which, because of its small size, must be made to attract as 
a whole to be successful. It is plain that such an advertisement 
possesses greater attractive powers than the same copy plainly 
composed without a border, or even with a plain rule border, 
with dependence for attraction placed on emphasis of type. 
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Though emphasis in itself may quite adequately attract, that 
does not mean all other devices should be discarded. Intelligent 
ornamentation will almost invariably be found to add something 
to bare type. Intelligent ornament means pleasing, harmonious, 
appropriate ornament — always used with restraint. In the use 
of ornament care must be exercised to see that the bait it holds 
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forth is securely fixed, lest the roving eye we are so anxious to 
catch may pick it up and get away free of the idea to which it 
was supposed to be attached. The use of any expedient for the 
purpose of securing attention is inadvisable, in fact, unless the 
eye is held and made to see the matter attached to it. 

The simplest of accessories to type are the rules which form 
part of the equipment of every printing office, from the smallest 
of country shops to the largest metropolitan plants. In a type 
esaul02resr> 
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RULES IN TYPE DISPLAY 
founder's catalog hundreds of varieties of rules will be found, 
the main class distinctions between them being single, double, 
triple, dotted, hyphen, block, waved, turned, etc. It would seem 
difficult for the printer or advertiser to wish for anything in the 
way of rules that a typefounder could not supply at once. 
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Figure 79 

Introductions over, we will now get down to business. The 
simplest use of the simplest accessory, rule, is in underlining. 
Precedent for underlining is provided by the practice of years 
in writing.When the writer of a letter desires to indicate greater 
strength or importance than usual in some word he draws a line 
beneath it. Everyone understands the significance of this simple 
mark of emphasis in connection with writing. 
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Underlining words in print with rule likewise not only adds 
emphasis because of the general understanding of the purpose 
and significance of the line, but also because a rule adds "color" 
hence strength, to the line under which it is placed. In Fig. 79 
the first things on the page to catch the eye are the heavy rules, 
and because of their closeness the lines of type above those rules 
are simultaneously brought to notice. In combination, the type 
and the rules have a value equal to much heavier type. There is 
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a certain danger in this practice which must be guarded against; 
care must be exercised lest the rules used are so heavy that in 
their demand for the attention of the reader they will detract 
from, instead of emphasize, the lines adjacent. 

While this example serves to demonstrate the points made 
above, and while the rules do all that is claimed for them in that 
regard, it represents a practice in display which the author does 
not altogether approve. In the present example, considering the 
heavy display of the entire piece, as well as the relatively large 
size of the subordinate lines, these main display lines, arranged 
as they are, would scarcely be prominent enough if it were not 
for the assistance of the rules. It would seem, however, that the 
csaul04)^sr. 
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dominant display lines of an advertisement should be set in suf- 
ficiently large sizes that they will not require assistance, leaving 
rules to function in emphasis by bringing out important lines of 
the text, where for various reasons a large size of type would 
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be out of the question. Fig. 80 illustrates how a word in body 
matter is emphasized through being underlined with rule. 

Like every form of emphasis, underlining loses its effectwhen 
carried to such an extreme as Fig. 81 and, in addition, serves to 
wrap the whole display in a cloak of confusion. 

Another practical service that is rendered by rules in type 
display is admirably illustrated by Fig. 82; here, as in Fig. 79, the 
effect is that of emphasis. While looking at this advertisement 
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consider how very quickly you are drawn to the matter that is 
enclosed in the small inner panel. It is quite possible, in fact, 
that the panel handicaps the display above— which, of course, 
it should not do — but that merely proves its strength. We have 
cited instances wherein white space provided better divisions 
and better contrast than rules, as it does in many instances, but 
can one imagine the matter in this panel standing out to demand 
attention as effectively as it does if these rules were eliminated? 
Hardly. The separation would be there, of course, but it would 
run into the other display more or less, in spite of the margin 
of white, largely because of the presence of other large, short 
display lines with a variation in white space between lines else- 
where.There would not be the holding together and consequent 
unity of the part as is here illustrated. This, indeed, is a fine idea 
that can be frequently employed. The conditions are a display 
without other paneling, but in the copy for which there is some 
feature, probably apart from the nature of the remainder, or a 
special bargain, for which great prominence is desired without 
making it in any sense the dominant display. Paneling an item 
with rules or other border inside an advertisement offers great 
possibilities in emphasis, as is here demonstrated. 

Rule is also usefully employed in separating portions of a 
display, and while such marking out of the confines of certain 
designated portions can not be classed as emphasis in the sense 
that rules emphasize in underlining, there is, however, an effect 
of emphasis in the presentation to the reader of one thing at a 
time without confusion with other things. As a general rule, the 
divisions of white space will suffice and are not attended with 
certain dangers which accompany the use of rules, as was stated 
in the chapter on "White Space and Margins;' but there are also 
occasions where the divisions afforded by rules are more certain. 
This is especially true in the case of crowded and involved dis- 
plays wherein there is considerable display and of necessity not 
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such a great variation in the size of displayed lines as is the rule, 
where available white space would be insufficient to adequately 
set apart the several divisions. Of course this does not infer that 
the type matter of such forms could not be so arranged as to 
obviate the necessity for such divisions, for if the possibilities 
afforded by all devices of display were considered and utilized 
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that might frequently be the case. However, we are at this time 
considering rules and their uses, and any employment of them, 
unnecessary though it may often be, is deserving of attention. 

In Fig. 83 we have an example in which the rules mark divi- 
sions without forming panels. The effect of this is much like 
that of paragraphing, only that the divisions are stronger, and in 
connection with emphasis paragraphing is impossible. Owing to 
the fact that these rules are comparatively light — if anything, 
even lighter in tone than the type— and are spaced compara- 
tively far from the type, besides being in each instance no nearer 
to the line above than the line below, their effect is not to em- 
phasize, but to separate. By adding color to the impression of 
the form, rules may be made to provide emphasis, but when the 
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force is not applied to a specific line, i.e.,when the rule is equally 
spaced between lines, it becomes related to two lines instead of 
one and such relationship is that of separation. Probably even 
in such use an effect of emphasis might be given the lines, but 
the rule would have to be so heavy that it might detract from 
rather than add to the force of the type. 

The demand for rules to provide divisions is more keenly 
felt in a squared design such as Fig. 83 than in one where the 
lines are of varying length, where the space at either end of the 
short lines provides additional light to set off the longer lines 
adjacent and where the variation in the length of lines in itself 
frequently serves in a way as a preventative of confusion. If the 
several sections of this example were set apart with white space 
sufficient to provide the required division to counteract confu- 
sion we would indeed have a very straggly appearance. Never- 
theless, single rules would serve all the requirements for division, 
yet be less conspicuous. There is no need for the " finish" which 
double and parallel rules provide in their complete usefulness 
in division. The rules above the lower group are superfluous; 
they serve no practical purpose since the white space above is 
sufficient for all the requirements of division, and they can not 
be said to add anything in a decorative way or in emphasis. 

When rules are used as in Fig. 83 to set apart sections of a 
form they should as in that example be placed where a change 
of thought occurs. Their use indicates and. suggests a pause, as 
all divisions must, which the reader quite naturally acts upon. 
The use of rule in this connection, as beneath the heading of 
Fig. 84, is wrong, as it divides matter that is continuous. Here 
the rule constitutes an interruption which is bound to affect the 
reading, hence clarity and comprehension. 

While serving as division to an extent, we find the rules in 
Fig. 85 occupying a new role. Here they may be said to deter- 
mine the design. Although the white space, the different lengths 
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of line and the variation in the size of type, though not striking, 
would provide sufficient distinction for speedy comprehension 
without them the appearance would be very flat and would not 
be of such nature as to attract attention as a design. While the 
words serving as copy might well be set and arranged in such 
manner as to provide the proper division or separation, hence 
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emphasis, and also an attractive display, without rules, the rules 
here have a value as ornament and in attaining form which may 
often be utilized to advantage for the sake of distinction. 

When considering Fig. 81 mention was made in a general 
way of the effect of unity secured by the use of rules to form a 
panel. In that particular example it was essentially a question of 
unity of matter as independent from other portions of the copy; 
a unity of content rather than a unity of form. 

It is quite important that our displays as a whole have an 
appearance of unity. Advertisements, also cover designs, etc., 
although composed of many lines and some illustration, perhaps, 
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must be made to appear as one thing if they are to be efficient 
in holding the attention as well as to be inviting to the eye. The 
eye can not concentrate upon many things at the same time and 
rebels at even looking at things which are loose and disjointed. 
Unity must be brought into play; and unity in this one respect 
depends on several things. Symmetry, or formal balance, tends 
to preserve it; contour indicates it quite distinctly; margins, if 
sufficiently wide, safeguard it completely; but when the margin 
is not of sufficient width — and it is quite necessary to preserve 
unity — a border provides the final opportunity. 

In addition to the general effect of unity which the use of a 
border largely insures, an effect which is necessary if the form is 
to be wholly pleasing to the eye, a border serves the very prac- 
tical purpose of clearly defining the limits of comprehension. It 
helps to keep the eye from wandering to other parts of the page, 
exerting a strong tendency to force the eye within its enclosure. 
In addition, and as it adds strength and stability to the form, a 
border offers great possibilities for providing an advertisement 
with individuality. It is safe to state that in the great majority 
of cases, even where other qualities such as symmetry, contour 
and margins tend to provide a sense of unity, a border of plain 
rule goes farther than anything toward making unity certain. 

Here, indeed, rules find their greatest usefulness, the advan- 
tages they afford justifying their almost general use as borders 
for advertisements. Although rules do not provide the element 
of ornament to the extent that decorative borders do, and while 
they do not present the same opportunities for lending atmos- 
phere to the piece, their use is not attended with certain dangers 
that accompany the employment of their more ornate brothers. 
Rules can be used with propriety and to good effect with every 
style of type, except, perhaps, the decorative texts, which are 
little used in general display work. On the other hand decorative 
borders must have characteristics in common with the type they 
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surround and harmonize with the nature of the subject-matter. 
Furthermore, a border that is more attractive in itself than the 
message in type which it surrounds — as decorative borders quite 
frequently are — makes concentrated attention to the advertise- 
ment out of the question. The advantages of plain and modest 
rules for border use are patent; the only important requirement 
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to harmonize them with the type being to match the strength of 
the type with a rule border of like weight, i. e., thickness of line. 
Contrast, of course, may be the quality desired. 

To illustrate the effect of unity which rule in use as border 
imparts, Figs. 86 and 87 are shown. Fig. 86 is a horrible example 
of a lack of unity, both in so far as holding the content together 
—i.e., marking the limits of comprehension— and as the adver- 
tisement as a design are concerned. The scattering of the several 
parts without semblance of cohesion makes it difficult to give 
concentrated attention to the advertisement. Measured by the 
standards upon which unity depends, Fig. 86 is utterly lacking 
in that desirable quality. How a border helps in achieving unity 
is quite plainly seen when we consider Fig. 87, the same display 
with the single addition of a rule border, the final effort, it might 
be said, to bring the many things into one. 
esau 1 1 1 r«r> 
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While a single plain rule serves all practical purposes of divi- 
sion between parts of a display and in the formation of borders 
to hold our designs together, parallel and double rules, as well as 
combinations, may often be depended upon to give better finish 
to the composition. Rule is harmonized with type by matching 
the type with rule of the same strength. Thorough harmony is 
secured by using double rule (a fine and heavy line) with type 
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faces which are characterized by widely contrasting light and 
heavy elements, such as Scotch Roman, Bodoni, etc., the theory 
in the use of the double rule being that the heavy line thereof 
matches the heavy elements of the type characters, while the 
light line matches the fine elements of the letters. Such a theory 
is, of course, sound. On the other hand, when styles of type are 
employed between the elements of which there is little variation, 
such as Bookman, parallel rules (those in which the lines are of 
equal thickness) should be used. The suggestions given above, 
and Fig. 88, provide a sufficient basis upon which to determine 
the kind of rule required to create a pleasing appearance. 
csa>(112i^^ 
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Rules may be used with perfect propriety even when there 
is no practical object to be obtained by their employment. In 
such use they are ornament, pure and simple. An illustration of 
this use of rule is provided in Fig. 89, an envelope slip. With all 
the type except the signature set in one measure, the whole form- 
ing a compact group in itself, the design has sufficient unity to 
deserve the term. Esthetically, the final short line of the light- 
face type and the small signature at the right in a slightly bolder 
one violate perfect symmetry, but for all practical purposes it is 




symmetrical enough to have unity. Margin between type and 
edge of paper is wide (the edge of the paper being indicated by 
the light rule outline, consistently used throughout the text of 
this volume for the same purpose) and there is no other display 
to conflict for attention, as there might be on pages of a news- 
paper or magazine, though even there the margin of white space 
in itself would in effect constitute a border. Why, then, was the 
rule used? It was simply used as an embellishment to add finish 
to the specimen. Perhaps it aids in focusing attention, but in this 
particular instance that is extremely doubtful. 

In the possibilities rule provides for adding "color!' that is, 
blackness, to type display it plays a decidedly important part in 
the formation of pattern, which is nothing more nor less than a 
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combination of balance, contrast and good form. In serving to 
make a strong emphasis in combination with type, as in under- 
scoring or independent of it, rule has an effect that is pleasing 
or displeasing according to how the heavy notes of black are 
placed. In order to show how rules which are not related to any 
particular lines add strength to a display, Fig. 90 is provided. 

While the employment of rule in this manner is essentially 
ornamental, it serves a practical purpose in holding the design 
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together after the fashion of borders and by the attention which 
it attracts by contrast or interesting position. Plainly the heavy 
bands of rule emphasize the whole composition in such a way 
as to show that rules have other uses than for underscoring to 
give emphasis to words or lines, separating parts for division, 
building panels for emphasis and division, as well as for borders 
to unite the parts of a display into one design. 

While rules so used have the advantages enumerated above 
in a composition as of itself, which is to be received and consid- 
ered without conflict from other displays, the same advantages 
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are obtained by such use even on the pages of a paper, where 
there is often a much greater need for the emphasis they provide. 
Obviously if two such heavy notes stand out on the page of a 
publication it is natural for the reader in seeing both to see that 
which is between more clearly than anything which is without. 
The use of rule as in Fig. 90 in lieu of borders offers a dis- 
tinct advantage over the latter in the saving of space, which is 
a particularly important consideration in single-column adver- 




tisements and in other small displays, which, while small, must 
nevertheless be strong. Take Fig. 91, for example: Here the 
rules, while no blacker than the bold type used, add strength to 
the display, not only because of the additional blackness they 
provide but in the formation of pattern.Without them the irreg- 
ular lines at the top and the squared lines at the bottom would 
indeed present a straggly appearance. While adding strength 
to the display, and providing unity at least near the extent of a 
complete border, they permit the use of larger type throughout 
than would be possible with a border even of much lighter rule. 
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the use of which would materially weaken the display. Were a 
border used around this advertisement there would not only be 
taken up the space occupied by the rules at the sides but the 
necessary margin of white space inside; and that would make 
the use of the large type here employed impossible. 

Another important service rendered by such a band of rule 
is illustrated by Fig. 92. With the heavy illustration in use at the 
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top the heavy rule at the bottom serves to round out the design 
by helping in balance, shape, etc., while assisting materially to 
emphasize the type above by throwing it in stronger relief. 

In Fig. 93 we have an example to demonstrate how a com- 
plete heavy rule border may serve to emphasize a composition. 
The blackness of the border in contrast with the lightness of the 
type here forms a display of high attractive force. It is a style 
which is quite useful where only a small space is possible but 
^U16>^ 
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where a small advertisement must compete with larger displays 
for attention. Many like the contrasts of black and gray here rep- 
resented, and it must be admitted that when the notes of black 
are nicely placed a touch of "color" is given the display. 
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In the use of rules in the formation of borders we find oppor- 
tunities almost without number where rules may be employed to 
vary the effect of typographic design of whatever form it may 
take. While serving all their practical purposes they may prove 
of great value from the standpoint of ornament, often being so 
employed as to give to the design as a whole a most novel and 
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RULES IN TYPE DISPLAY 
distinctive appearance and a value in attraction that would not 
result from conventional use. This is true in the case of Fig. 94; 
in fact, whatever distinction it has results from the paneling. 




In Figs. 95 and 96 we find rules even more extensively used 
in a decorative capacity. The former is by one of our foremost 
typographers, John Henry Nash, who has a special fondness for 
rules and is particularly adept in their use. It is readily apparent 
that the rules in Fig. 96 could be omitted with less of a sacrifice 

^32^119)^^ 
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in general appearance than those in Nash's page. The point is 
that the rules in Fig. 95 serve more of a practical purpose while 
they function as ornament. One very important point comes to 
mind in connection with Fig. 96, however. If all the rules were 
omitted the page would present a decidedly loose appearance. 
Decorative borders made up from definite units, repeated, are 
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almost invariably improved if rules follow close to them around 
the page, whether inside or outside depending on the pattern. 
Rule so used adds a finish and, more important still, it improves 
unity. Fig. 96, however, represents a style that should be seldom 
used. Furthermore, whenever so much paneling is employed, the 
prominence of the rule, and possibly other decoration, should 
be subdued by being printed in a weaker color than that used 
for the type, which should always have the right of way. 
csul20ns^ 
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Interesting uses of rule in a decorative way are illustrated by 
Figs. 97 and 98. The former is especially ingenious and distinc- 
tive while the heavy rule across the top of Fig. 98 squares up the 
design and provides a medium for the application of color. 




A discussion of the use of rule in typographic display would 
be incomplete without some reference to the accepted style of 
treating printing of an ecclesiastical nature such as, for example, 
titles of Christmas programs. This style has a basis in history. 
In the days of the manuscript books, treating almost universally 
of religious topics, it was the practice of the letterers to draw 
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lines of red across the sheet upon which they worked to guide 
them in their lettering. The lines not only served that practical 
purpose but were an element in the decorative scheme (Fig. 99). 
Colonial typography, represented by Fig. 100, features the use 
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of rules joined up with the border in a similar manner. Bending 
the face of the rules a trifle accents the effect. 

The bled border, one at the edge of a page, affords a strik- 
ing variant to the conventional style with a margin. Plain rule 
printed in a second color (Fig. 101) is ideal for this treatment. 
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While many pages could be filled with illustrations showing 
how effectively rules may be used in a decorative capacity we 
must leave the subject.We will do so by showing a very striking 




and unusual use of rule applied to a show card which, though 
very effective as an eye-catcher, is particularly appropriate in 
connection with a modernistic treatment such as Fig. 102. With 
rules, it seems, the limit is one's originality and ingenuity. 
*^124r^ 



IX- SHAPE HARMONY 

NOTHING attracts more quickly or more surely than 
that which is beautiful and pleasing to the eye. It is 
true, of course, that if the strong points of an adver- 
tisement are interesting, and if they are then skilfully 
brought out, attention as well as interpretation may be accom- 
plished by the use of type alone. This may be so even when the 
effect the form creates is not agreeable to the sight. 

It is essential, and most important, that type should interpret 
the copy and set forth the feature points of a display in the most 
understandable and effective way. After this is done its effect- 
iveness is increased as it is made more agreeable to the sight. 
The author holds firmly to the belief that in the vast majority of 
cases printed forms are first seen and considered as a whole. He 
is convinced, furthermore, that if they are pleasing and attractive 
as entities, i. e., artistic, they will command attention— as pic- 
tures, so to speak — before a word registers on the mind. 

A word about this much-abused term "artistic!' Abortions 
almost without number have been perpetrated in its name when 
applied to printing. The fact that work is called "artistic" does 
not mean that it is, however; the term does not imply "fuss and 
feathers;' nor, in typography, fancy type and borders, gorgeous 
initials and decoration, splendiferousness in general. The sim- 
plest and plainest printed things may be artistic, i. e., conform- 
able to the principles of art and design. A combination of types 
only, unaccompanied by illustrations, borders, and ornaments, 
may be beautiful, or it may be atrocious. No one who can read 
and who has access to a dictionary need have any uncertainty 
as to the meaning of the term "artistic" 

Assuming, of course, that types and utilities are pleasing in 
themselves, what are the principles on which dependence may 
be placed for beautiful, i.e., truly artistic, effects in display work? 
*5sul25)-*sr> 
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They are shape harmony, tone harmony, proportion, and balance 
— also, to an extent, contrast and simplicity. Of these principles 
the simplest is, perhaps, the first. It will therefore be considered 
in advance of the others, which are equally important. 

Shape harmony obviously means harmony (agreement, con- 
formity, unity) between the shapes of the things which together 
make up our complete printed design. The association of type 
faces in itself demands first consideration in the study of shape 
harmony, for in no other of the applications of shape harmony 
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to typographical display is the violation of it more frequent or 
more displeasing. One can hardly discount the importance of 
this fundamental principle of art and design in typography after 
examining Fig. 103 and noting the disagreeable effect produced 
by the association of extended and condensed types, here min- 
imized because the types are of the same series. That this disa- 
greeable appearance is not altogether due to the fact that the 
letters are not of regular shape — as it is to an extent — will be 
seen when one considers Fig. 104, where both the lines are in 
extended shape, and Fig. 105, where both are condensed. It will 
be seen, therefore, that if the most agreeable appearance is to 
result, all the type faces in a design must be of the same general 
shape. An important point, though one which is not essentially 
pertinent to the subject, may well be brought up at this time, 
especially since we have means for its illustration in these four 
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small panels. When compared with Figs. 104 and 105, Fig. 106 
demonstrates that the most pleasing results are secured not only 
when all the types are of the same shape but when that shape is 
in good proportion, i. e., when the height is in nice relationship 
to the width. One need not have a superabundance of the qual- 
ity of good taste to see that Fig. 106 is not only far more pleas- 
ing than Fig. 1 03, wherein the lines are not in harmony, but that 
it is more pleasing than Figs. 1 04 and 105, wherein they are. 

When, as in Fig. 1 07, condensed is used for a heading much 
larger in size than the body matter or subordinate display lines, 
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the effect is not displeasing, for, then, the fact that the condensed 
letters are proportionately so large makes their relatively nar- 
rower width much greater than the small sizes of the relatively 
wider characters. The great use of text, or black letter, for its 
decorative effect, as well as for emphasis, prompts a suggestion 
regarding its use with roman, or other type faces of regular and 
extended shapes. The text type comes under the head of con- 
densed types, and when used with roman of regular shape, or 
types of extended shape, must be given the same consideration 
that the condensed roman is given in Fig. 107. In Fig. 108 a line 
of text is shown topping other lines of roman capitals of almost 
equal size. The effect, owing to the divergence of shapes, it must 
be admitted, is displeasing. Fig. 109 is shown to demonstrate 
that the cause of the bad effect is as stated, and that the remedy 
proposed is a specific. In Fig. 109, it will be seen, the effect of 
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the lack of conformity in shapes is minimized by reducing the 
size of the wider member of the combination. 

Everything considered, the results which are the most satis- 
factory are usually found in the printing in which the question 
of the association of type faces does not enter— the printing in 
which but one series of type is used. We may go a step farther, 
in fact, and say that the most pleasing results are attained when 
the work is not only confined to one series but is set either in 
all capitals or all lower-case of that series. (Capitals and lower- 
case each form a different shape of design, and their character- 
istics are distinctive.) But such practice is not always possible, 
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nor is it always desirable. In involved display, where space is at 
a premium, it would be positively foolish to hold to all capitals 
or lower-case, for we would sacrifice many effective means of 
obtaining emphasis. We may, furthermore, develop a pleasing 
harmony without drawing such a fine line. 

The next step in shape harmony is suiting the shape of the 
type to the shape of the space occupied. In advertising display, 
and particularly advertisements for newspapers and magazines, 
one meets with spaces of various shapes. It is therefore well to 
remember that letters of regular proportion will fit well into any 
shape, except, perhaps, the most irregular, of which compara- 
tively few will be met with in daily practice. Except in very rare 
instances one need not worry about harmony between type and 
space in advertisements if he holds to the use of letters of reg- 
ular shape, and he would be a "stickler" indeed who would find 
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SHAPE HARMONY 
Lilt with such letters well used in such an out of the ordinary 



space as a single-column (thirteen picas) twenty-inch advertise- 
ment. (Note: The selection of such a space would be foolish if it 
were desired to have strong display.) The author has often felt it 
would be a blessing to printerdom if extended and condensed 
types had never been invented. They must, in a measure at least, 
be considered as freaks, and no one can see anything pleasing in 
their lack of good proportion. Printers nationally known for the 
quality of their work do not use extended or condensed faces. 

The idea that condensed type permits of a bigger display- 
line is largely founded upon a fallacy, for, though the letters are 
higher, they are in some instances so much leaner as to offset this 
advantage of height. This point is demonstrated by these two 
lines of Caslon Bold, which has been selected for use because 
it is one of the most widely used of our many bold-face types. 

14-Point Caslon Bold Condensed 
12 -Point Caslon Bold (Regular) 

One line is set in 14-point condensed and the other in 12-point 
regular. Can it be said that the H-point characters in the first 
line provide as much more prominence than the 1 2-point letters 
below as the difference in size would seem to indicate? 

In booklet work — cover designs, title pages, etc. — shape 
harmony between type and space must be more carefully con- 
sidered. To show the effect of harmony and a lack of harmony 
in this respect Figs. 1 10, 1 1 1, 1 12, and 1 13 are provided, empha- 
sized, of course, to illustrate the points clearly. In Fig. 1 10 we 
have an extended style of type on an eccentric narrow page 
such as is frequently used for the sake of novelty. It looks bad, 
doesn't it? Fig. 1 1 1 is of the same size and shape of page, but 
the extended type has been replaced by condensed type, which 
appears much more pleasing because it is of the same general 
shape as the page. Now, we find, in Fig. 1 12, an oblong page in 
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which the condensed letter that was so well suited to Fig. Ill 
appears very much out of place, whereas the extended type, 
poorly used in Fig. 1 10, is just the thing in Fig. 1 13. Surely there 
is something to this matter of shape harmony. 

A good rule to follow when working on spaces and pages 
that are decidedly out of regular proportion (of which you will 
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learn later) is to have the long dimension of the type parallel 
the long dimension of the page or space. This rule applied to 
Figs. 1 10 and 112 shows the association wrong, as the appear- 
ance demonstrates, while it proves the association of type and 
space right in Figs. Ill and 1 1 3, as it plainly appears to be. 

In architecture, where several of the laws governing type 

display also apply, of which shape harmony is one, it is quite 

necessary that tall, narrow buildings contain a preponderance 

of vertical lines. This rule applies with equal force in designing 

^^130)^^ 



SHAPE HARMONY 
forms for narrow pages. Figs. 1 14 and 1 15 provide interesting 
experiments which add strength to the points expressed above 
regarding parallel lines in type display and vertical lines in tall, 
narrow buildings. It is evident that the lines of the decorative 
rule arrangement in Fig. 1 14 are horizontal, whereas the longer 
dimension of the page is perpendicular. One will at once sense 
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an inconsistency in this example. Note the improvement in Fig. 
1 15, in which the lines of the rule arrangement are vertical and 
parallel with the longer dimension of the page, a suggestion in 
miniature of the pleasing appearance which results from a pre- 
ponderance of vertical lines in a tall and narrow building. 

In this connection let us now study the panels which enclose 
the lines of type in Figs. 1 14 and 1 1 5 independently of the quite 
ornate background arrangements, assuming for a moment that 
these panels alone constitute the designs. It is evident that the 
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compositor who would set such a panel as the one in Fig. 114 
on a page of that shape would not be giving much thought to 
harmony of shapes. With proper consideration given harmony 




of shapes an oblong design such as this panel is would not have 
been set across a narrow page, another oblong shape running 
in the opposite direction. The panel in Fig. 115 is much more 
pleasing for the very simple reason that its shape is in harmony 
with the proportions of the design as a whole. 



SHAPE HARMONY 
Shape harmony, however, demands more than a complete 
agreement between the shape of types that are used together, 
between the shape of type and that of the page, and between 




the design as a whole and the page. The groups of type making 
up the design as a whole and the page must also agree. 

In Fig. 116 we have an oblong page in which the design is 
made up of three narrow groups, the paneled ornament consti- 
tuting one of these. Look steadily at it for a moment and see if 
«^-<133>'^ 
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you do not sense a conflict between the narrow groups and the 
oblong page. Then consider the improved effect of the resetting 
shown below it (Fig. 1 1 7), where the groups agree in shape with 
the shape of the page. Compare the two, and if you can see the 
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Figure 117 

harmony in Fig. 1 17 and a lack of it in Fig. 1 16 you have good 
taste, otherwise there is need for its development by study and 
comparison. Be sure you note, too, that it is not only the letters 
in Fig. 117 which agree with the page in shape, but the forms 
into which those letters are grouped in the design. 

In Fig. 1 1 8 we show a narrow page in which the type used 
is of somewhat extended form and the shape of the groups wide. 



SHAPE HARMONY 
In order to secure the desired prominence for the main display 
a size of type was necessary which, because extended, crowds 
the border too closely at the sides in relation to the compara- 
tively large amount of white space between the groups, that is, 
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from top to bottom. This wide disparity in the marginal spaces 
would naturally suggest to a "stickler" for uniform distribution 
of white space some makeshift like the bands of border units to 
take up some of the excess space from top to bottom in order 
to produce a more uniform distribution throughout the design. 
The bands of border, in themselves, are of oblong shape, as are 
the type groups and ornament, none of which agree with the 
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v page on which they are placed. Alongside we show a 
resetting (Fig. 1 19) in which the condensed letter used in Fig. 
116 appears. Because of the narrow width of the letters as com- 
pared to their height more white space is possible at the sides 
and a greater amount is taken up vertically, thereby providing 
more pleasing distribution. Being narrow, the groups harmonize 
perfectly with the proportions of the page. It will be noted that 
no makeshifts whatever are necessary to effect a proper distribu- 
tion of the white space. The ornament is by no means essential 
to the shape, but is utilized merely as a means of embellishment 
to relieve the severity which might result from the use of type 
alone. The reader will note, of course, that the ornament also 
conforms to the narrow shape of the page and that it is not so 
prominent that it handicaps the type as it does in Fig. 118. 

Decorative elements in typographic design, and especially 
borders, the most commonly used, show to best advantage, and 
do their part in forming a harmonious whole, when their form 
is in harmony with the general shape of the type faces used in 
combination. This would imply, for example, and as a general 
rule, the association of curves with curvilinear figures only, and 
of straight lines with rectangular figures. 

The principle of shape harmony is violated to a very great 
extent in the association of type faces and borders, and for that 
reason a few words of general advice on combinations of types 
and borders are now in order. Figs. 120 and 121 illustrate more 
plainly than volumes of words that curve and rectangle do not 
harmonize and that their use together, in borders and types at 
least, is displeasing. Even those who "scout" the idea that art 
principles may be applied to typography, but who are blessed 
with a measure of good taste, would see the fault in these two 
figures and no doubt say, "The borders and types do not go well 
with each other!' The curvilinear border, so plainly unsuited to 
the block style of letter in which Fig. 1 20 is set, fits in well with 



SHAPE HARMONY 
the italic type of Fig. 122, which possesses similar shape charac- 
teristics. Inversely, the rule border with geometric square corner 
pieces, so plainly unsuited to the italic type in Fig. 121, seems 
just the thing for the block letter in Fig. 123. Figs. 122 and 123 
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offer complete shape harmony between type and border, which 
have something in common in each instance. Such relationship 
is essential to attractiveness in type display. 

Ornaments, though seldom deserving a place in advertising 
display, may often be used to good advantage in job printing. 
If appropriate to the subject to which the display relates they 
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impart atmosphere to the whole effect, provided, of course, they 
harmonize structurally with the type as well as the page. Lack 
of shape harmony between ornament and type, and page, is all 
too frequently seen, block type styles and other plain and severe 
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letter forms being often found in the company of fancy scroll 
and floral decorative devices, while angular ornaments are as 
frequently forced to associate with graceful italics and rich dec- 
orative texts. Such inconsistencies will be apparent at once to 
the reader who has studied Figs. 1 20, 1 2 1 , 1 22, and 1 23, which, 
though relating to borders, cover ornaments as well. 



X-TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 

COLOR is what we have in mind when we speak of tone 
harmony and contrast, but it is not in the sense that 
red and green are colors. We are thinking of color in 
terms of black and white, the extremes of colors, and 
also in the gradations between the two, that is, the grays, which 
we have in varying degrees of lightness and darkness. Gray is 
the mixture of white and black, hence the impression of type 
characters made in black on the white paper of the printed page 
creates an effect of gray. As spectrum colors are distinguished 
mainly by difference of hue, so grays, including those formed by 
the mingling in the eye of the black lines of type with the white 
paper, are distinguished by differences in value or tone. 

Every type face with which we as designers of type display 
have to work has a tone peculiar to itself. Some of them, printed 
in mass, as on the page of a book, blend into an effect which is 
light in tone because the lines of the letters are thin and the white 
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of the paper overbalances the black of the printed letters. Others 
in mass provide an effect of deep or dark gray tone, or black 
tone, because the black of the type characters dominates the 
white of the paper. Figs. 1 24, 1 25, 1 26 and 1 27 show groups of 
type, each of a different strength, therefore tone value. 
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The most agreeable effects in type display are secured when 

all the constituent parts of the design are of the same tone— of 

the same depth of color — whether light or dark tone. When the 

tone is uniform, when all the elements blend into an even gray 
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Figure 126 

or black, we have harmony of tone, which is one of the most 
important of the fundamentals of typography and design. While 
maximum beauty results from harmony of tones, as has been 
stated, there is also beauty in contrast of tones. Furthermore, 
art must sometimes give way to utility. In fact, one of the impor- 
tant devices of type display outlined and illustrated in the earlier 
chapters was the contrast of white and black, which is in direct 
conflict with tone harmony. However, we must understand tone 
harmony before we can intelligently build up striking contrasts; 
it is the foundation upon which any effective contrast is based. 



TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 
Furthermore, utility may be adequately served in most instances 
without bringing into play the contrast of black and white. In 
that case the effect will be more inviting to the eye, and there- 
fore it will serve the better in attracting attention, while proper 
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interpretation can be given by some of the other devices, as, for 
example, by the contrast of big and little. 

That one can not juggle with tones and achieve satisfactory 
results is shown by Fig. 1 28, a group of the same size as the first 
four examples, but in which alternate lines are set in the four 
tones of type used in Figs. 1 24, 1 25, 1 26, and 1 27. The first four 
exhibits are harmonious in tone because each is set in one size 
and style of type— the letters throughout each of the examples 
cover a uniform amount of surface on the white paper. Each, it 
will be seen, is agreeable to the eye, due to the fact that there 
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are no discords like those evident in Fig. 1 28.There are those, of 
course, who will not find the bolder examples as agreeable as 
the lighter-toned Figs. 124 and 125, and many can not like any- 
thing in which the crude block letter of Fig. 127 is used. Even 
these justifiably prejudiced individuals will admit that the effect 
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of Fig. 127, least pleasing of the set of four, is more inviting to 
the eye than Fig. 1 28, which is characterized by an intermingling 
of the four styles and tones. That Figs. 124, 125, 126, and 127 
are so much more inviting than Fig. 128 is due solely to the fact 
that the tone throughout is uniform, even where dense black. 

Aside from the point under discussion it will be readily seen 
that any one of the first four examples is more easily read than 
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TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 
Fig. 128. The eye does not take kindly to the intermingling of 
various tones and styles of type, and it actually finds such a mix- 
ture difficult to read. This is due to the fact that it finds difficulty 
in adjusting itself to rapid changes in shapes and tones of type. 
Fig. 129, in addition, shows how bold face may cause lines in 
light face to be skipped. To justify itself, in fact, contrast must 
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bring out an outstanding feature without creating confusion, or 
the strong notes must be so placed as to emphasize the lighter 
ones, too— by framing them, say, as will be shown. 

The ornament in Fig. 130 is not an effective contrast on any 
basis; it draws attention from the type, as ornament should not 
do. In comparison, Fig. 131 shows that blends are more pleasing 
than contrasts, and strong emphasis even of important parts is 
not necessary on title pages and the like. 
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The fact that bold types are generally employed on cheap 

work, such as dodgers, posters, and the like, and the further fact 

that our most stylish and attractive type faces have always been 

found among the light-face variety, are responsible for a certain 




Fig. 



prejudice against bold effects in type display. Of course, bold 
types suggest the human qualities of boldness, brusqueness, and 
loud talking, which are not admirable ones, and that fact has 
contributed to the unpopularity of strong black designs. Never- 
theless, the boldest effects may be attractive and agreeable to 
the eye if they are consistent throughout. This fact is proved by 
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TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 
Fig. 1 32, in which a very dark tone is maintained throughout the 
form; border, ornament, and lettering, it will be seen, match per- 
fectly, while the white background of the paper reflects through 
the black printing in most agreeable contrast. 




In Fig. 133 we go to the other extreme and find a light-toned 
effect created by consistent use of delicate type and decoration. 
To visualize the effect of the border used in Fig. 133 surround- 
ing the lettering and ornament of Fig. 132, or vice versa, is to 
recognize the importance of the application of tone harmony in 
*5S^145>-^' 
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type display. It is well known, of course, that light typograph- 
ical effects reflect daintiness and, as in Fig. 133, luxury, whereas 
bold effects serve to emphasize copy about articles, like trucks, 
the selling points of which are strength, durability, etc. 
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Tone harmony, however, need not be achieved by microm- 
eter measurement, although the matching of tones and weights 
of the various parts in Figs. 132 and 133 is that near perfect. 
Tone may be sufficiently uniform to be considered in harmony 
even though there may be a slight divergence in the weight of 
the constituent parts, as in Fig. 134. Furthermore, the slight con- 
trast adds a certain snappiness to the effect. 
csfc(146)^^ 
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Extreme carelessness is often indicated in the matching of 
rule borders to type, as though it were a matter of no conse- 
quence. Light rules will be found surrounding bold-face type, a 
condition that is not excusable on any grounds within reason. 
Heavy rule borders around light-face type are also quite often 
seen. The latter combination, while not so agreeable to the eye 
as an harmonious association, may result in strong, striking, and 
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Figure 136 



contrasting effects, attractive because of the effect of color that 
they provide, as will be shown later. The importance of tone 
harmony between type and rule is plainly seen when Figs. 135 
and 136 are examined. Both are set in plain type and surrounded 
by plain, single rules, yet an appearance of beauty is evidenced 
in the harmony which exists between type and rule. 

In advertising typography, however, it is often necessary 
to use bold type for display and set the text in light-face. Even 
when a single style is used throughout, in fact, as in Fig. 134, the 
display lines are stronger because larger. Obviously one border 
can not match both.While a border that strikes a happy medium 
between the two is possibly best, there is a rule, and a good one, 
which prescribes that a border shall match the tone of the larger 
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display lines. In the case of rules that means they should be the 
same width as the heavy elements of the display type, as, prac- 
tically speaking, they are in Fig. 134. When rules of the same 
strength of tone as the smaller and lighter type are employed 
the effect in comparison is not so satisfactory, especially when 
the display face employed is a relatively strong one. 
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Fig. 137 shows four running heads with rules that do not 
match the type in tone and Fig. 138 shows four with rules that 
do. This comparison should convince the most skeptical of the 
importance of tone harmony between type and rules. 

Harmony of tone between the initial letter and text should 
always be considered when one is used. It is not because the 
page is utterly ruined if the initial is a trifle deeper in tone than 
the mass of type, for it may not be, but because the appearance 
is best when initial and text blend into a uniform gray tone. The 
very size of an initial, whether it be decorative or plain, provides 
the prominence necessary to embellish a page and direct the eye 
where reading should begin, even though it does not stand out 
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through a contrast of tone. Of course an initial that is somewhat 
deeper in tone than the tone of the text adds an effect of color 
to the page, but if there is not an appreciation of the importance 
of tone harmony the designer is apt to go farther than necessary 
to obtain this effect of life and color. He may employ such a bold 
initial letter that, in addition to marring the appearance of the 
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page, it will handicap reading. Such an over-strong initial, con- 
tinuing to hold the reader's eye by its great strength, will distract 
him more or less and prohibit his giving to the matter below the 
concentrated attention on which clear understanding depends. 
This is a point which must be given consideration whenever a 
stronger note in type display is considered desirable, whether 
that stronger note be in the form of an initial, ornament, illustra- 
tion or mere type display line.Without discounting the value of 
the contrast of black and white as a means of emphasis, there is 
a point beyond which it is inadvisable to go, and the constant 
danger of going beyond this point is one of the greatest argu- 
ments in favor of uniform tone throughout. 
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While the effect of an initial that is out of key is similar to 
that created by an ornament of inharmonious tone, a compari- 
son between what is right and wrong is made below for the sake 
of emphasis. Although the Cloister initial of Fig. 139 and the 
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Figure 140 — Initial Harmonious 

Tory letter of Fig. 140 are perhaps equally pleasing when con- 
sidered alone, the combination of type and initial in the latter is 
much more satisfactory. This is true not merely because of the 
even color of type and initial but because of the similarity of 
the initial and the Garamond type in details of design. 

The general effect of an advertisement or other item of print- 
ing is heightened when the tone value of the illustration is given 
t5^150>"^ 



TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 
consideration in deciding upon the style of type to be used.The 
relationship of tone and feeling is so evident in Fig. 141 , also in 
the group on the next page (Fig. 142), that it is not necessary to 
show an improper combination to make the point plain. 
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The question of tone harmony must be considered in forms 
to be printed in two colors as well as in those which are printed 
in one. In the latter case tone harmony is assured by selecting 
all units with a view to their uniformity as to strength or tone. 
In printing to be done in two colors, one of which is measurably 
weaker in tone than the other — and black and all cold colors 
*^-<151 n&> 
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are stronger in tone than warm colors, in which class the reds 
and oranges most generally used for the second color fall — 
harmony of tone is secured by selecting for the weaker color 




Figure 142 

items that are proportionately stronger. When forms so planned 
are printed in two colors the desired uniformity is apparent. 

In the printing of large posters, hangers and work of that 
character, in which it is desirable to cause the main display lines 
esajl52r^ 
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TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 
to stand out more prominently by the contrast offered in the use 
of red or a variant of that hue as the second color, the situation 
solves itself. The main display lines are naturally set in the larg- 
est and boldest types, and printing them in red not only increases 
their effectiveness through color contrast but at the same time 
equalizes the tone because red is weaker in value than black. It 
is not because red is stronger than black that it is selected for 
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printing important lines in typographical display, but because of 
the variation or contrast in color which its use affords. 

An illustration showing how far wrong one may go in this 
respect is provided in Fig. 143, which has been utterly ruined in 
the process of separation for color printing. Words are printed 
to be read and to convey information, but borders, ornaments, 
etc., simply serve as embellishment— or, in the case of borders, 
to hold the type together in a unified design. Therefore, nothing 
should hamper the legibility of the type. Printed in the stronger 
color, as here illustrated, the border, etc., entirely subordinates 
the type lines. On the other hand, considering it from the artistic 
standpoint, the separation of items for printing in two colors is 
such that instead of equalizing the tone of contrasting elements 
*5^153rer> 
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the variation is increased, as the initial letters, the word " To" and 
the six-point rule inside the light decorative border -the heav- 
iest items in the design -are printed in the color that is strongest 
in tone.The only relatively weak items in this design are the egg 
and dart borders outside and inside the six-point rule, the small 
type and the guide lines. In fact, all considerations that should 
govern the breaking up of a design for color are violated. 




In Fig. 144, just above, the same design is shown properly 
divided for two colors. The heavy rule is printed in the weaker 
color, so that the contrast between it and the light border is not 
so harsh and disagreeable as in the original printing. The words, 
the real important features, are printed in the strong color and 
maximum legibility results. Initials -being stronger in tone than 
the remainder of the words which they begin-are printed in the 
weaker color in so far as tone is concerned. This lends proper 
embellishment, balances values and does not impair legibility, 
for the words now stand out, whereas in the original they were 
subordinated to the ornamental features. 

Quite often contrast in tones is desirable, and when applied 
intelligently may be said to add "color" to the page printed in 
c ssjl54'^ r> 



TONE HARMONY AND CONTRAST 
one color— that is, black. Mr. Currier's advertisement (Fig. 145) 
is an illustration of this idea; it is one often utilized by typogra- 
phers and designers of even national repute. 

In giving, by contrast of tones, the effect of "color" in a 
design printed in one color, the same good judgment must be 
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exercised as when a second and brighter color is to be used. The 
heavier tones, representing the brighter color, must be massed 
rather than diffused over the design. Furthermore, there must 
not be too many tones, as there must not be too many colors. To 
employ more than two tones is to take the chance of losing the 
advantages of both tone harmony and tone contrast. Fig. 143 
is displeasing because, in addition to its lack of tone harmony, 
there are many different tones, and they are widely diffused. Fig. 
145 scores because there are only two and they ai 
*5S^155r5?> 
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Undeniably this advertisement by Mr. Currier is bright and 
snappy, and it can not be denied that there is a certain beauty 
in the striking contrast of tones found therein. This is especially 
true when we consider mongrel designs containing a variety of 
tones mixed helter-skelter fashion as in Fig. 143. Another point 
in favor of the Currier advertisement is that it is strong in atten- 
tion value under the circumstances of its use. It is a good style 
for small advertisements on newspaper and magazine pages that 
must compete with adjacent displays occupying more space and 
containing both larger and bolder display types. 

The fact that the body matter is in light face causes the two 
big lines, "Art" and "Currier;' to stand out more emphatically 
than if the body matter were set in type of sufficient boldness 
to approximately match the tone of those lines. The two words 
in effect constitute an advertisement in themselves, for, standing 
out above everything else inside the border, they are indelibly 
associated in the mind of the reader before the text is read. 

However, the style is adaptable to only a limited use, being 
most effective, as stated, on small-space advertisements, as Mr. 
Currier has utilized it. On a magazine-page space, and even on a 
reasonably large space in a newspaper page, it is doubtful if the 
merits attributed to it as here employed would altogether offset 
the disadvantages of preponderant elements kept always in the 
reader's eye. Certainly none will insist that it is more beautiful 
than a harmonious design, which must be admitted to be in the 
great majority of cases the strongest in its appeal to the eye. 

While tone harmony tends toward beauty and tone con- 
trasts toward display effectiveness, the former may be effective 
in attracting the attention because the appeal of beauty is quite 
universal and the latter may be very attractive because of the 
lure of color. Harmony, assured by rule-of-thumb methods — 
yes, even subject to measurement— is the safer. Except in fairly 
expert hands, contrasts are always dangerous. 
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XI-DECORATIVE BORDERS 

P^RIMARILY and in a general sense the term "border" is 
/ understood to mean the line marking an outside edge or 
limit. It has numerous applications, so plain that to detail 
them would be an affront to the intelligence of compositors 
and others who are capable of designing typographical display. 
If unqualified, the term is generally understood by the printer 
to designate those ornamental characters cast on type bodies 
from which borders are formed, as well as the complete border. 
We therefore find the name is derived from the most important 
purpose served— that is, defining the limits of our display, hold- 
ing it within bounds, and thereby giving to the assembled parts 
of the design that invariably desirable effect of unity. 

The primary purpose of a border is served quite as well by 
plain rule as by decorative borders— and plain line borders are, 
furthermore, much safer and more satisfactory in the general run 
of work. If intelligently employed, however, decorative borders 
bring the typographer a long train of other advantages which 
plain rules can not supply. Most pronounced among these is the 
decorative— sometimes pictorial— quality that they may give. 
This advantage is materially strengthened when the character 
of the border used is in keeping with the subject treated, when 
it suggests the same qualities, as, for instance, daintiness, luxuri- 
ousness, strength, etc. By no means the least important of the 
advantages which an ornamental border may have over plain 
rule is the effect it may exert in drawing attention to a compo- 
sition through the beauty of effect produced, or otherwise as 
the case may be, although there is a danger in this always to be 
guarded against — the frame should not be so attractive that it 
draws attention from the picture. Borders may be made to add 
value and interest to a page without usurping the place of first 
importance, which the message in type should invariably hold. 
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The border is evolved from the initial. The early illuminators 
of manuscript books started it by drawing pendants below their 
initials, decoration which at first encroached only slightly upon 




the margin along the left-hand side. In time these pendants were 
extended until pages were surrounded by ornamentation as in 
Fig. 146, an adaptation of the old style. Finally such dec 
assumed the property of a border separate from the initial. 



DECORATIVE BORDERS 
Nothing additional to what was set forth in the chapter on 
rules need be stated regarding the use of decorative borders in 
contributing an effect of unity to and in marking the limits of a 
display. In those respects the same facts hold true for both. 
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While it is generally admitted that the first function of dis- 
play is to get attention few realize the possibilities of decorative 
borders in attracting the eye and fewer still use them with that 
object expressly in mind. How successful a border may be in 
that capacity is demonstrated by Fig. 147— and the original, 
occupying a large portion of the newspaper page on which it 
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first appeared, was as much more effective than our facsimile 
as the size was greater. It is one of a series of advertisements 
in which illustrations were not used, dependence for catching 
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the attention being placed entirely upon the both excellent and 
distinctive borders. Incidentally, and while these were varied in 
form for different insertions, the same technique was followed 
throughout the series. In that way the advantages of continuity 
and relationship, and the good effect of repetition, were realized 



DECORATIVE BORDERS 
without the handicap of too much sameness. While this border 
is of course more distinctive and interesting than one made up 
of typographical units repeated, the fact that the latter kind may 
have at least a measure of the power to attract is demonstrated 
by the advertisement (Fig. 148) shown on the preceding page. 
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Ornamental borders not only attract, but they may do one 
thing effectively that plain rule borders can do in slight measure 
only, if at all — that is, suggest. An atmosphere in keeping with 
the subject treated of in a display may be reflected in the border; 
in some cases, indeed, qualities may be accurately suggested. 

Such suggestion may be created by a single border or it may 
be brought out, as in Fig. 149, by combinations, although the 
css>(161 r&* 
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decoration on this cover page is too pronounced and extensive 
for general use. The fact that it is so highly suggestive of the 
article advertised is what makes it permissible here. Daintiness 
and refinement are admirably suggested by the border around 




the advertisement for Cheney Brothers (Fig. 150). The use of 
light-toned, thin-line floriated borders is always appreciated by 
women, for they suggest the qualities that appeal most to them. 
Borders quite as suggestive of opposite characteristics, as, for 
example, robust strength, a quality desirable in many subjects 
for display, are also available to the typographer. 
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DECORATIVE BORDERS 
Certain definite characteristics mark the design of some of 
the different nationalities and races. Therefore, when type dis- 
play treats of something akin to one of them the possibility of 
using borders and ornaments embodying those national motifs 
should be seriously considered. As the fleur de lis is the emblem 
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of France, source of style in dress, a border of fleur de lis units 
is mighty good for a piece in which the text bears on France or 
publicity about chic imported gowns. Borders suggesting the 
pattern of Navajo rugs are also available and on printing about 
Indians are quite appropriate. Fig. 151 is a most striking example 
of the idea of suitability and demonstrates the possibilities of 
achieving it with available material. The border has been admir- 
ably made up to match the type and illustration, which are quite 
«^163>^ 
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similar in feeling to the real Chinese characters. Plain rules and 
units of two different borders were all the designer required to 
complete his typographical picture. Attention to points like this 
may often be depended upon to distinguish type display. 




In matching borders to type faces, most pleasing results are 
attained when both are of the same tone and when the charac- 
teristics of design and shape are identical, or at least nearly so. 
These points, of course, were generally covered in the chapters 
on tone and shape harmony.To refresh our minds, however, and 
also to show their application under various conditions, interest- 
ing specimens are given on this and the next few pages. 



DECORATIVE BORDERS 
Considered from the standpoint of shape and tone harmony, 
the types and borders in Figs. 152 and 153 are about as consis- 
tent as anything made up with printing material can possibly be. 
Visualize the border in Fig. 152 around the type of Fig. 153, or 
vice versa, and you will recognize the importance of harmony 
in shape between type and border. Carrying on from this start 
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Figure 156 

we find in Fig. 154 several ornamental borders which by the 
nature of their design are especially well adapted for use with 
roman type faces. A few of them are to a great extent suggestive 
of the lines found in the round type of architecture. In Fig. 155 
several borders are shown which, because they are based upon 
the principles of design underlying gothic architecture and the 
gothic types, are suitable for use with type of that character. 

The gothic letter has associated with it the strong units and 
borders of the German designers, and in the work of William 
Morris the type became richer when broad border effects were 
^5^165)^^ 
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introduced. The Italian letter, whether upright or sloping, was 
in its inception delicate; in the books for which it was used the 
ornamental borders were graceful and had fine lines. French and 




Italian pages, and those in imitation of them, therefore have the 
characteristics of refinement, concentration and interest, and a 
comparatively gray tone, while German and English books with 
heavier lettering often have wide borders with strong contrasts 
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of black and white. The references made above are general and 
concern tradition which does not apply to many present-day 
types and borders a typographer must use harmoniously. 
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Practically speaking, the safe road to harmony between type 

and borders, is to depend on tone and form. The matter of color 

is already understood, that of form is explained by Figs. 1 56, 1 57, 

158, and 159. In Fig. 156 the type is strictly a monotone letter; 

csajl67>^ 
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DECORATIVE BORDERS 
there is no perceptible difference between the light and heavy 
elements. The border harmonizes in tone because it is no lighter 
or darker and in form because there is no perceptible variation 
in the thickness of the lines of which it is formed. 

There is, to continue, very little variation in the light and 
heavy strokes of the Jenson face in Fig. 1 57; the general feeling 
is not at all contrasty. That the border in this adaptation from 
the style of William Morris harmonizes in tone with the type is 
plainly evident. On the other hand, while there is some shading 
on the leaves it is not in the sense of lines that become thicker 
and thinner, and for that reason the type and border must be 
considered harmonious in form and feeling, too. 

Fig. 158 affords a striking contrast to Fig. 157 because, in 
the first place, it is much lighter and more feminine. The border, 
however, matches the tone of the type as closely as in Fig. 157. 
Caslon type would not justify such a heavy border as that used 
in Fig. 1 57 unless its strength were reduced by being printed in 
some weaker color, but even then that relationship of form and 
feeling so essential to genuine excellence would not be evident. 
Specifically, the comparison is drawn to emphasize the point 
that since there is a plainly noticeable difference in the thickness 
of the light and heavy elements of the Caslon (Fig. 1 58) a border 
reflecting that difference was essential to harmony of feeling. 

The point is made clearer by Fig. 159; with Bodoni type, in 
which the variation between thick and thin lines is greater, a 
still more contrasty border is required. So pronounced, in fact, 
is the difference between the upstrokes and downstrokes in this 
face that only the most contrasty borders give the right result. 
Even when rules are used, they should be "double!' that is, they 
should be made up of a thin line and a thick line. 

In selecting a border, finally, consider the type carefully; if it 
is of a monotone character employ plain rules of one thickness, 
matching the weight of the type, or a border of lines — rules 
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multiplied— as in Fig. 156. If there is a noticeable difference in 
the thickness of the elements of the type, choose a border that 
is likewise light and heavy in places and in the same degree as 
the style of type with which it is to be associated. 

In the use of decorative borders great care must be exercised 
lest they detract from the type. Those in which the units, as in 
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Fig. 160, are large enough and strong enough to individually 
attract the eye are the most dangerous of all. When we look at 
this panel the eye sees the border as individual spots, each spot 
exercising a certain amount of attraction, and the unconscious 
attempt to look at all of them at once results in a confusion from 
which relief is sought in plainer borders. No matter how deco- 
rative a border may be, however, it is not objectionable if the 
various spots of which it is composed are small enough to blend 
into a design and lose their identity. This is quite plainly demon- 
strated by Fig. 161 . The border here utilized shows much more 
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detail than that in Fig. 160, but it does not distract the eye from 
the type matter as much as the latter because it is seen as a run- 
ning band of color rather than as a succession of strong spots. 
Borders like the one used in Fig. 160 should be avoided. 

Fig. 1 62 represents an attempt for a picturesque effect by the 
use of an exceptionally prominent border - perhaps with a view 
to attracting attention. Does this border as used have sufficient 
value in attracting attention to compensate for the loss of effec- 
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tiveness otherwise? Plainly it does not. The prominence of the 
display is materially reduced by the prominence of the border, 
which also crowds the type too closely. The act of reading is 
made irritating, and it is therefore difficult for the reader to con- 
centrate. Under such conditions it is too much to hope that the 
words will be forcefully impressed on the reader and that he will 
be effectively influenced in favor of the article advertised. 

In Fig. 163 the same type matter is surrounded by a parallel 
rule border. One can see at a glance that the display is not so 
clear, sharp, prominent, and emphatic in Fig. 162 as it is in Fig. 
163, for in the former the type is compelled to compete with the 
ornate border, which is exceptionally strong in attracting atten- 
tion — perhaps to the advertisement, but assuredly from the type 
cs^l7lr*T« 
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inside the border. It will be noted, too, that an effect of a haze is 
given by Fig. 1 62, a blurred appearance being suggested, where- 
as the image is clear and sharp in Fig. 163. It is impressed upon 
the mind of a reader with the same sharpness as the eye sees a 
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properly focused image on the ground glass of a camera; there 
is not the least suggestion of blur in this advertisement. 

It is not alone because of the ornate character of the border 
that the type does not stand out as effectively in Fig. 162 as it 
does in Fig. 163. The width of the border— much too great for 
an advertisement of the size, at least considering the amount 
of copy— plays a big part by reducing the inside margin. Since, 
to equal plain rule in tone value, a decorative border of average 
oaul72re> 
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design must be wider, it follows that the type or margin must be 
smaller. Therefore, when space is at a premium, and the largest 
possible size of type is not at all too big, plain rules, which are 
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ordinarily less conspicuous than decorative borders, should be 
used. In fact, the attention-arresting power of ornate borders is 
much greater than rule of the same tone value, hence a cardinal 
principle in their effective use is marginal space considerably in 
excess of that required for plain rule borders. 
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Skilfully and appropriately employed, however, on cover 
designs, title pages, and other work where space and copy per- 
mit enough margin to set off the type, decorative borders are a 




big aid toward general effectiveness. Interesting, unusual effects 
which circumvent the commonplace appearance a border seen 
over and over again soon attains are made possible by combin- 
ing it with other styles, or plain rules, or both. There is no limit, 
in fact, to the number of distinctive and individual effects to be 
achieved by combining even a few styles. 
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DECORATIVE BORDERS 
The simplest of such combinations is achieved by a single 
border and rule, as in Fig. 164. Here the rule not only varies the 
appearance, introduces interest, and adds finish, but overcomes 
the loose-jointed effect this and many other decorative borders 
create because of irregularity in line or tone, or both. 




The reversed round corners of the black panel in Fig. 165 
represent just one of the features that indicate the advantages 
and possibilities of doing the job in an unconventional manner. 
On the whole this combination border is especially ingenious, 
decidedly unusual, and remarkably effective. 

Although elaborate, the combination in Fig. 166 is not too 
obstreperous because (1) the small units blend into the border 
as a whole and are not seen as individual spots, (2) ample white 
space inside permits the type to stand out, and (3) it is printed 
in a weaker color than the type. It is shown in preference to 
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others which would emphasize the features referred to above, 
particularly to show how triangular ornaments may be worked 
into a combination border to good advantage. 

A combination often used when the effect of a decorative 
border is desired without taking space all around is illustrated 
by Fig. 167. As a change from the complete border it qualifies 




as novel, too. Cutting the corners at an angle, a very simple and 
economical thing to do when slug borders are employed, is the 
feature that makes this design distinctive. 

The border in Fig. 168 approximates a tint block with an 
open panel. Indeed, in view of the variety introduced by units 
of different tone and design, as in this case, such borders may 
be even more effective. The background of red emphasizes the 
white panel from which the lines of type stand out with telling 
force — quite possibly stronger than if there were no border. 
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A different variety of combination is illustrated by Fig. 169, 
which is distinguished particularly by interesting paneling made 
up from several styles of borders. Skilfully designed, as in this 













case, and in the right place, there are great possibilities in such 
a combination. Cover designs are probably most adaptable to 
this style of treatment, but the ornamentation must not over- 
power the type, as it is on the verge of doing in the design that 
is shown above. Larger sizes of type would help. 
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While the combination border is of material assistance to 
typographers seeking distinction, those of odd shape help more. 
An advertisement with a border that defines its shape as a circle 
or oval, for instance, has considerably more attention value than 
one with the conventional square-cornered rectangular border. 
While few unit borders permit of such unusual shapes without 





the use of makeshift methods in filling out the necessarily odd- 
shaped open spaces in the form, the resultant effect is often quite 
worth additional time. Fig. 170, in which the border takes the 
form of an arch, suggests the possibilities in even the simplest 
borders. Fig. 171, the units of which adapt it to various shapes 
with slug and quad justification, is especially interesting. 

In conclusion, a warning. Although decorative borders, in a 
sense, are to the typographer what the colors on the palette of 
an artist are to him, they may ruin as well as make a design. To 
employ them with that rare degree of taste and judgment that 
obtains all their advantages with none of their drawbacks is a 
problem worthy of the most careful e 



XII-THE USE OF INITIAL LETTERS 

THE use of initials in books antedates movable types. 
They came into existence with the drawn books that 
filled the gap between the days of parchment rolls and 
the beginning of typography. Not a few of these hand- 
made volumes are models of beautiful lettering and decorative 
design, also illumination, that will always serve as precedents, 
often actually as models, for certain styles of printing. In them 
initial letters of most elaborate form are found. The transition 
from hand decoration and illumination to the use of engraved 
wood blocks is shown in an interesting manner in the earliest 
printed books, an example being Fust and Schoeffer's Psalter 
of 1457, represented by Fig. 172. In the original the decoration 
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at the side and around the big initial letter, as well as the uncial 
capital letters in the text, were printed in red. Initials were used 
continuously and with varying effect from the time these books 
were printed to the eighteenth century, when we find interesting 
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examples of boxed initials and illustrative forms on copper. The 
work of William Morris at the Kelmscott Press is responsible 
for the more recent stimulus to the extensive use of initials. The 




initials used by him were of a black, strong character and these 
in connection with bolder types than those previously used in 
bookwork form some of the most characteristic and interesting 
examples of decorative printing ever produced. An adaptation 
of the style of William Morris, featuring the use of a big initial, 
is reproduced in miniature above (Fig. 173). 



THE USE OF INITIAL LETTERS 

It must be noted, however, that initials serve a practical as 
well as a decorative purpose, and are by no means wallflowers. 
The use of initials, in fact, may properly be classed as a form of 
emphasis, for they indicate the start or beginning. When we see 
one of them in the middle of a page, for instance, the eye marks 
it as a fresh start, the beginning of a new thought. 

Initials may be roughly separated into two distinct classes: 
plain, that is, simple letters, and ornamental block characters in 
which the letter proper is embellished by decoration surround- 
ing it. The ornamental cover a wide field, from those in which 
the decoration is quite simple to those in which the decoration 
is elaborate, and comprise the square, floriated, pictorial, etc. 

Plain initials, a larger size of the body or text type, or a dif- 
ferent but harmonious style, are by far the most generally used, 
doubtless because they are the most practical. Considerations 
of appropriateness, which govern purely decorative initials to 
a certain limited extent and pictorial initials to a very marked 
degree, can not, of course, apply to the plain type character 
which has no particular suggestive value. 

In ordinary bookwork, or for marking a change of thought, 
a new beginning — or to emphasize an important section in an 
advertisement — plain two or three line initials of the same class 
of letter that is used for the body serve all practical purposes. 
The same would apply to a scientific book, where ornamenta- 
tion of any kind would be out of place. Natural design — that 
is, pictorial illustration— seems appropriate only when it bears 
relation to the subject of the text, as, for example, floral initials 
in a book about botany. It is quite obvious, also, that an initial 
containing in its decoration a suggestion of some popular sport 
would be inconsistent on a theological treatise, while an initial 
letter suggesting studiousness would be equally out of place on 
a summer resort booklet. Common sense should be a sufficient 
protection, however, against such manifest inconsistencies; the 
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foregoing general statements are made to emphasize the great 
importance of the matter of appropriateness. 

By far the greater portion of decorative initials offered by 
the typefounders are of the conventionalized variety and may 
be used with appropriateness on many kinds of work, except, of 
course, where any decoration would obviously be out of place. 




Figure 174 

It would also seem quite unnecessary to state that the initials 
throughout a volume should be of the same style of decoration, 
but as inconsistencies in this respect occasionally come to light 
the suggestion is made. Furthermore, initials should agree with 
the headpiece, tailpiece, and vignettes used, as in Fig. 1 74. 

This brings out a very important point: In the use of initial 
letters, the same as with other elements effecting the harmony 
and artistic quality of letterpress printing, too much attention is 
frequently given to the constituent parts and not enough to the 
ensemble, i. e., the page as a whole. The chief beauty and value 
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of any element of type display, it must be remembered, rest in 
its power to harmoniously enhance the beauty of the ensemble 
of elements by supplying only its rightful proportion of merit to 
the whole display. To properly contribute to the strength, grace, 
and beauty of the entire display it must, in a measure at least, 
lose its individual attraction. The initial must not be emphasized 
and thrown into high relief by other elements playing up to it. 
It should co-ordinate with all other elements in the production 
of a display having individuality and a pleasing appearance. 

Various considerations govern the use of initials if they are 
to fulfil all practical and ornamental purposes without coming 
into conflict with the entire scheme. For example, there is the 
consideration of size. No hard and fast rules may be laid down 
governing the size of the initial to be used, as much must be left 
to the designer if he is to be given full liberty in his efforts to 
stamp his work with individuality. Certain general statements, 
however, may be made. When considering the size of an initial 
to be used the page on which it is to appear must be regarded 
as a whole —not the width of a single column, should the matter 
be printed in two columns. The openness or closeness of a page 
must also be considered, for a larger initial may be used on a 
leaded page with ample margins than would be suitable upon 
a page of small type, set solid and with narrow margins. While 
one has a considerable latitude in choosing an initial as regards 
size, there are limits beyond which he should not go. There is 
an old saying that if an initial is to be used, make it count— use 
a big one. Reason should govern in all things and it would not 
be advisable to go beyond the limits of size shown in Fig. 175. 
In fact, it is too large for general usage, but on a large page 
such as this was in the original it is quite permissible. 

The author has always considered that an idea illustrated 
was much more easily comprehended than one simply written 
about. We will therefore, from this point on, consider initials in 
^183 rv 
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ELEMENTS OF LETTERING 

ftRegarding Letters in General 

ST H E hypothesis that there is an ideally 
J correct form for each letter of the alpha- 
is just as erroneous as Geofroy 
U Tory's* simple assumption that there is 
a relation between the shapes of letters 
& the human body; erroneous, because 
S the shapes of letters have been in con- 
^^.os of modification from their very beginnings. 
Indeed, the shapes of the letters in daily use are due entirely 
to a convention, so that in preferring one form rather than 
another, our only consideration need be for the conven- 
tions now existing and the degree in which each satisfies 
our sense of beauty. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that "the perfect- model 
of a letter is altogether imaginary and arbitrary. There is a 
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use, illustrating, along with the continuation of our study, their 
proper and improper handling. Readers are cautioned against 
considering the succeeding matter in the light of mere illustra- 
tive examples, the matter of which has no connection with the 
subject. In succeeding paragraphs the text accompanying each 
initial bears directly upon the use illustrated and should be read 
as carefully as that which has gone before, in which reference 
is made to separate and numbered exhibits. 

MARGINAL space about an initial letter must be carefully 
considered. In the use of regular square and rectangular 
initials, either decorative block characters or plain type letters, 
the rule is to set the first line flush to the initial, and the rest of 
the word the initial begins in capitals. The remainder of the lines 
alongside the initial should be indented as the one has been in 
this case. The extent of the marginal space at the side should 
be in proportion to the size of type, and should match the space 
at the bottom. Considering the size of type here employed the 
marginal space at side and bottom of the initial is about right. 

MANY typographers seem to think as much as two ems 
should separate an initial from the body of the type, as 
here illustrated, but why is a mystery, as the initial is as 
much a part of the page as the type. The space is determined 
by the nature of the work and the style in which it is composed. 
Leaded type set in wide measure must necessarily have more 
white to correspond with the rest of the page, yet one em of its 
body is sufficient. For solid matter up to thirty pica ems wide an 
en quad of the size of type being used is sufficient. 

LETTERS such as A,L,T,VW,and Ypresent certain difficul- 
J ties because of their irregular forms. L and A are especially 
bothersome as the letters must be mortised at the top in order 
to get the best results. A wide area of space between the initial 
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and the rest of the first word is rather unsightly. Notice in this 
paragraph how the letters of the first word are kept together; 
without mortising the initial, unity would be lacking. 

THAT, ordinarily, all lines at the side of an initial with the 
exception of the first should be indented is well known. In 
the use of the characters T,V,W, and Y, which are much wider 
at the top than elsewhere, indention is not desirable. Imagine 
how uneven the white space around the initial in this paragraph 
would be if the second line were indented, and then look at the 
example that follows, in which it has been. 

THIS illustrates poor spacing around an initial. Compare it 
with the preceding paragraph. An initial should be set as 
an integral part of the text; it should not be isolated as in 
this instance and appear as a thing apart floating in space. This 
initial is the same, by the way, as the one in the preceding par- 
agraph, but in the preceding example the bottom of the letter 
aligns with the second line of text and the third line appears 
below, as it should. The bottom of an initial should always line 
up with the bottom of the last line alongside and the shoulder 
of the initial letter should be shaved off in order that the open 
space below may be in keeping with that at the side. 

J\ VARIATION in practice is at times introduced which gives 
a good effect for certain books, i. e., the use of a two-line letter 
with the justification above the first line of text, as is here done. 
This fashion is effective with an open but small size of typog- 
raphy. It is more appropriate for a style that may, perhaps, be 
described as the exaggerated conventional, an adaptation of 
the strict conventional that involves double and triple leading, 
letter-spaced page headings, title page composed with the title 
lines and imprint separated by three-fourths of a page of blank 
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space, the chapter and sub titles placed at the extreme top of 
the page, etc., but with a typographic scheme that is otherwise 
conventional. It is an entirely dignified and justifiable departure 
if the up-tending initials are justified by other elements. 



THE margins around this initial panel are too narrow, 
because of the wide areas of white space inside the 
rules. The character of this panel is open, therefore 
Q I the margins should be generous to be in keeping. This 
paragraph also illustrates an improper alignment of the first line 
of text. The top of the first line of text should align with the top 
of the block, if it be of regular shape like this. In the following 
paragraph correct alignment and correct margins are shown. 



y lOTE how much more pleasingly this initial is placed 

Nthan the one preceding. It has a fixed appearance, 
while the other one seems "out of register!' When 
placing decorative initials that have a well defined 
? ° I outline the first line of text should be aligned with 

the top of the border or decoration, but where the decoration 
is irregular and of a limited amount, like a floral spray or light 
scroll, alignment is usually made with the letter itself. If, on the 
other hand, the decoration is of indefinite form but rather exten- 
sive a portion of it may have to extend above the top of the first 
line, with the top of the letter slightly below. The idea in every 
case should be to achieve the nearest possible approach to the 
effect of a straight line across the top of the initial and first line, 
which, of course, is not really a straight line like the top of this 
paragraph. A loose pendant below an initial letter also calls for 
special treatment, the idea being to have the white space equal 
at side and bottom. Few typographic initials now available are 
irregular, and as all of those that are must be given individual 
treatment no practical illustrations are provided. 
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HIS does not represent a good use of the initial. 
1 The letter itself is much too far removed from the 
J remainder of the word of which it is a part. One 
| does not readily grasp this initial as a part of the 
1 word owing to the great distance which separates 
it from the other letters. The small size of this letter also has its 
effect, for if the letter were large the connection would appear 
closer. The decorative quality of the border in which the letter 
is placed adds a pleasing touch of ornamentation to the page, 
of course, but this pleasing touch can be attained without the 
fault here evident by the use of blocks mortised slightly above 
the center or in the upper right-hand corner. 

THE initial letter here used is too heavy to harmonize in 
tone with the type. It is too black— apparently standing 
nearer the eye than the reading matter and clamoring for 
attention. When reading these lines the eye is irresistibly drawn 
toward the initial, inasmuch as it is the dominant factor of the 
paragraph. In a warren of white rabbits one lone black rabbit 
would be very conspicuous, more so than a gray one would, as 
black and white are in greater contrast than white and gray. If 
the initial were printed in red, orange, or a tint of some cold hue, 
its tone would be weakened and the effect improved. 

HERE is an initial that violates both shape and tone harmony. 
It is too condensed to appear well in connection with the 
type used in this book. A tall steeple, if placed on the Capitol 
building at Washington, D. C, would look very much out of 
place, as it is a different style of architecture from that of the 
magnificent building. The dome, however, has the same charac- 
teristics as the building itself, and there is an effect of harmony. 
Furthermore, the measure of this page is too wide for the initial 
or any type face with which it would harmonize. 
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HOW much more pleasing this initial is than the condensed 
form. In selecting this initial, harmony of both shape and 
tone has been given consideration. In Hegel's "Philosophy of 
the Beautiful" we find the following: "The pleasure in harmony 
consists in its shunning differences too rude and oppositions too 
startling, for the accord must be more apparent than the differ- 
ence, and never, or but momentarily, be lost sight of:' 

/TT TIMES the initial is of such character as to show to best 
G/l advantage only when given an individual treatment. Swash 
letters and fancy, unconventional styles fall under this heading. 
This paragraph demonstrates the decided advantage of giving 
such characters individual treatment and it shows that rules of 
alignment, however reliable in the case of conventional styles 
of rectangular form, can not be made to apply in every instance. 
If this character A were placed in the customary manner there 
would be altogether too much open space around the letter and 
because of its irregular shape the squared contour of the type 
group would be broken. It is in utilizing judgment in matters of 
this sort that the typographer indicates unusual ability. 

THIS illustrates how many particular typographers handle 
certain ordinary roman capitals when employed as initials. 
Those that are not square sided, specifically, V, W, Y, and 
T, and to a lesser extent A, are set somewhat into the margin 
like the initial at the beginning of this paragraph. The idea is to 
reduce the white space at the start to a minimum and thereby 
maintain the effect of a full, square corner. As the stem of the 
letter here utilized is unusually thick the extension is slight. If a 
thinner letter were used, say, Cloister Bold, the extension would 
have to be greater, as more white space would then be evident 
on the body of the letter. The cross-stroke would be lighter and 
have less effect in disrupting the margin. The Cooper initial is 
csul89rer> 
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DEEPDENE:A NEW TYPE PRODUCED IN EVERY 
DETAIL BY THE DESIGNER OF THE FACE - NOW 
FIRST OFFERED TO PRINTERS • SEPT- MCMXXVII 
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used, however, in order to make another point. In comparison 
with the same Ton the preceding page it shows how the tone is 
reduced by printing in color, though the letter is still too strong. 
Cloister Bold would be about right for the color here used. 




Even some square-sided initials must extend into the margin. 
When their size is large in relation to that of the type of the text 
and the serifs, perforce, are long, expert typographers place the 
letter so the stem will line up with the text along the left-hand 
side. This point is illustrated by Fig. 175 on the preceding page; 
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if the initial here used were kept wholly within the measure the 
effect would not be nearly so good. To sum up, therefore, it is 
necessary that there should be an effect of alignment not only 
across the top, but also at the left-hand side. 
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That which precedes concerns the formal placing of initials 
in dignified books and booklets. On open display work, how- 
ever—even in connection with the straight matter of advertise- 
ments, announcements, etc. — there is practically no limit to the 
manner in which initials, and particularly the less formal ones, 
can be employed. Without the restrictions, especially those of 
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alignment and the need for dignity, the limit on announcements, 
cards, and the like is marked only by the limits of the capable 
typographer's talent for novel effects and by good taste. 




erSattUtp IS THE PRINTER'S golden 
EGG OF FORTUNE; IT KEEPS PENCE IN HIS 
pockets, and pride in his heart. That craftsmanship with 
which we devise a daringly anginal arrangement of type 

When we set up your senous message of plain type and 
illustration we do it better because of the very fad that 
we can do the decorative trifle so well.When inspiration 
& practicality go hand in hand, there is true versatility. 
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Figure 179 

The initial in Fig. 1 77, the left-hand page of a spread, sup- 
plies the medium for color and outshines the illustration as an 
attention arrester. Set in with the text in the conventional way, 
however, it would be altogether too large for the type. 
^193re> 
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An especially interesting use of the initial letter now quite 
often seen is illustrated by Fig. 178. Placing it in the middle of 
the measure, a decided departure, adds character because of its 
novelty and produces a pleasing symmetrical effect. 
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That the entire first word may be effectively set in a con- 
trasting face with an initial in keeping is demonstrated by Fig. 
1 79. It brings up another point, namely, that when Old English 
is used the remainder of the word the initial begins should be 
set in upper and lower case instead of capitals. In Old English 
types the capitals are too ornate, complex, and illegible. 
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The possibilities offered for the interesting use of initials on 

blotters and cards where they may serve as the chief and only 

ornament are demonstrated by Figs. 1 80, 1 8 1 , 1 82, and 1 83. Few 

would think of using an initial where and as it is applied in Fig. 
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180, but it is one of two features that distinguish the piece. The 
initial in Fig. 182 would be too strong if it were not for the fact 
that it throws emphasis upon the name of the article advertised, 
both words of which are properly set in capitals. This brings up 
the point that when the first word is of only two letters the first 

cSSUl95)^sr> 
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two words should be set in capitals following the initial. Fig. 
183 speaks for itself; uncial and missal initials are regarded quite 
highly for their decorative quality, and deservedly so. 




The announcement shown above approximates in a general 
way the hand-drawn and illuminated initials on old manuscript 
books. Still another unusual use of the initial is indicated in the 
page by Bruce Rogers shown opposite; in fact a book could be 
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entirely filled with examples showing different applications of 
the initial. Space, however, prohibits more than this indication 
of the possibilities, which, at least, should stimulate initiative. 

Although the typefounders are constantly placing new and 
beautiful initials on the market, these can not always be secured 
in time for use on the work in hand, and it would be unwise from 




an economical standpoint to stock all letters in the variety of 
styles of initials that would be desirable in the long run. In such 
emergencies, and considering that something more than a plain 
type initial is desired or required, decidedly effective ornamental 
initials may be made with ordinary letters and rules or harmo- 
nious decorative border units, or both in combination. There is 
no end to the possibilities for original and pleasing effects that 
a compositor may work up with a few fonts of good border. The 
designer of such initials must use care, however, lest the borders 
overbalance the letters. He must make certain that there will be 
sufficient white space around the letter to enable it to stand out 
distinctly. Fig. 186 shows a number of such initials. 
o»ul98>"^ 
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yOUBTLESS one of the most difficult questions which 
^ confront the typographer concerns the use of orna- 
f mentation. When to use decoration, what kinds to 
use, and to what extent it can be employed, are vari- 
ations of this question which come up for consideration with 
almost every piece of typographical work. In the final analysis, 
type display is good or bad in proportion as it affects the human 
mind favorably or unfavorably; in fact, the entire object of its 
use is to influence or interest that mind. Every device by which 
the mind may be favorably influenced must be taken advantage 
of if maximum effectiveness is to result. 

We can not deny the effect of ornament on the mind; it is 
primitive. That it does have an influence is proved by the fact 
that as soon as children begin to notice things at all they show 
a preference for those which are ornamental. Nor is this prefer- 
ence lost— though probably tempered— as they reach maturity. 
If it were, we would have no rings, no diamonds, no lace, nor 
anything else worn by men and women to set off and embellish 
their plain clothing. Fabric of the most beautiful coloring and 
texture requires ruffles, lace, and trimming of some sort or other 
before it makes an acceptable dress. In like manner, type display 
set in the most beautiful faces is heightened in effect when it, too, 
is sensibly set off with attractive ornament. 

Of the utilities at the disposal of the printer for the embel- 
lishment of type display, rules, decorative borders, and initials 
have already been discussed. While these three serve practical 
purposes that are quite obvious, they also embellish the design 
in which they are employed and frequently add to its beauty. 
There remain for consideration those purely decorative char- 
acters, specifically known as ornaments, the utilitarian value of 
which is secondary to the ornamental. Their function is mainly 
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to attract, which they do, broadly speaking, by adding to the 
beauty of the effect, by making the display more elaborate, or 
by making it more pronounced and outstanding. 

That pure ornament may exert this attractive force without 
supplying beauty or elaborateness is plainly shown by Fig. 187. 
In fact, the entire object of the round ornaments in this instance 
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Atlanta, Ga. 

— Any advertiser who uses 
a product of the cotton 
plant will find the Rotogra- 
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A few copies are held for 
free distribution to early 
applicants. 

Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 



Figure 187 

is to attract the eye, which, we must admit, they do quite effec- 
tively. While the ornaments in this instance are as primitive as 
can be and certainly do not add to the beauty of the display or 
make it more elaborate, they assuredly make the effect far more 
outstanding. However, the round black spots rather than any 
pronounced effect of the display as a whole grip the eye and 
direct it to the small advertisement of the Atlanta Journal. The 
power of ornament to attract and the fact that it supplies one of 
the essentials of successful display can not be questioned. 
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The four succeeding examples emphasize factors of atten- 
tion associated with or made possible by ornament but which 
do not apply in the case of the primitive ornament of Fig. 187. 




J.HE mere fact that the 
Largest Advertisers 
use professional ty- 
pography exclusively 
should be conclusive 
evidence to the small 
advertiser that what's 
good for the goose is 
good for the gander. 



More than anything else the ornaments in Fig. 188 make the 
design more pronounced. The one at the top is a powerful eye 
arrester; the two of them give the design a finish and an effect 
of individuality no form of type alone could possess. Inasmuch 
as the units are in a color of relatively weak value they are not 
too pronounced, indeed, they play the part of illustration. 
<^<201re> 
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While the ornament is outstanding in Fig. 188 it is subdued 
in Fig. 189. Here, by introducing color in a subtle way, modest 
ornament attracts by reason of the effect of beauty it adds. In 
contrast, the decoration of Fig. 190 can not be said to beautify 
the design; rather than that, it is pronounced. It has additional 
merit, however, for which it is shown, because its pattern sug- 




gests the striped shirts advertised. Whether it makes a display 
pronounced or beautiful in the first instance, the effect of orna- 
ment is enhanced if it also suggests a relationship to the article 
advertised, as it so definitely does in this case. 

In Fig. 191 we find one of the simplest forms of ornament, 
the bracket, used to bring out certain parts of the display in a 
pronounced way. Even very small brackets in the lower portion 
of a form tend to focus attention on what is between them, and 
when large ones are printed in color, as in Fig. 191, their power 
to attract and emphasize is, of course, greatly increased. 
cs^202'^» r ' 
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What precedes is suggestive instead of comprehensive; the 
principles of attraction involved in ornamentation have all been 
covered even if every application has not been illustrated. 
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A STRIPED shirt worn 
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The first thing to learn about ornament in type display is 
not to use too much of it. Even as in clothes, too much orna- 
mentation is cheap-looking and gaudy, although in type display 
the ill effect of too much decoration extends even farther in the 
«s^<203>^ 
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handicap that it may place upon the type, which we must always 
remember as being the most important part of our displays. In 
the period around the year 1 885, now sometimes referred to as 
the "Dark Age" of American printing — when typography was 
at low ebb— ornament was quite the dominant feature of type 
display. The best printer was the one who could cram the most 
short and bent rules, also ornamental devices, into a design. The 
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Figure 191 

freakish type faces so generally used at that time emphasize the 
attitude of the printers and typesetters of the period. 

Plainly they did not consider type as having been made to 
convey information and that it should therefore be easily read. 
The typography of the period would suggest that printing was 
only a means of providing typographers with diversion in their 
efforts to see what weird and painfully intricate patterns they 
could weave with type, rules, and ornaments. Fig. 192 is a fair 
example of the work of that period, and, to make it all the worse, 
it was originally printed in five colors and gold. 

It is not necessary to go back to the "Dark Age" for exam- 
ples of printing that are too ornate. Even in this age, with much 
fine printing being done, there are many printers who have not 
yet seen the light. We have selected for an interesting experi- 
ment the cover of a school catalog handled like much work is 
t5£x204re^ 
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today. This page (Fig. 193) indicates a total lack of restraint in 
the use of decorative material. Instead of being easy to read, as 
good type display must be, this cover design is quite the reverse; 
the decoration is by far the most prominent feature. The poor 
reader is compelled to ferret out the reading matter from the 
maze of ornament intermingled with it. In the resetting (Fig. 194) 
the reading matter is made the most prominent feature of the 
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page. The design, it will be seen, is much more simple and far 
more easily read — it answers the purpose much better because 
it conveys the message in a much clearer manner. 

However, while Fig. 194 is neat it might be considered too 
weak for a cover, or too commonplace — in fact, scarcely pro- 
nounced enough. We have made it strong and pronounced in 
Fig. 195 by the use of ornament in the form of a border, which 
covers practically the entire page. Why, it may be asked, is Fig. 
195 not too decorative? Plainly there is as much ornament in it 
as in Fig. 193. A comparison of Fig. 193 and Fig. 195 as to the 
effect of ornament brings up an interesting point: When a very 
closely knit decorative pattern is run over an entire page, leav- 
ing but a panel for the type, as in Fig. 195, the ornamentation in 
itself does not offer the attraction to the eye that the number of 
separate and distinct ornaments do in examples like Fig. 193. 
*su205r^ 
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The all-over decoration forms a background for the type in the 
panel and is therefore not offensive, while the individual orna- 
ments of Fig. 193 act as counter-attractions to the type matter. 
While the decoration in Fig. 195 covers a large portion of the 
surface of the page, the fact that it is of a repeating pattern and 
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forms a background for the type makes it far more pleasing than 
the unrelated decorative spots of Fig. 193. More important still 
is the fact that in effect the border of Fig. 195 is one unit. 

The advisability of restraint in decoration established, cer- 
tain other considerations must be given if even then the work is 
to be pleasing to the eye. Shape and tone harmony are essential 
between type and ornament if attractive results from the com- 
bination are to be attained. However, as both shape and tone 
harmony were thoroughly covered in the chapters devoted to 
those subjects, further attention to them is not required. 
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There remains for consideration the matter of appropriate- 
ness, by which we mean that the ornament if suggestive at all 
should not suggest something foreign to the subject treated in 
the display, as, for instance, the grape ornaments on the page 
relating to gas engines (Fig. 1 96). Many ornaments which are of 




no special significance are supplied by the typefounders. These 
can be safely used on printing pertaining to almost any subject. 
In the design of such neutral ornaments leaves and flowers have 
furnished the chief motifs, and, as conventionalized, they make 
acceptable decorators. Fig. 1 97 comprises a group of ornaments 
that are simplified according to art principles and thereby made 
conventional. Such ornaments, moreover, are more pleasing in 
connection with type than those in which a natural appearance 
is attained by perspective and shading, as in Fig. 198. Nothing 
here stated should be construed as an inference that illustration 
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is undesirable, for obvious illustration is one of the most effec- 
tive and desirable means of telling the story in advertising as in 
everything else. It has been well stated that a good picture is 
worth a thousand words and that a picture will express a point 
far quicker and better than words. But illustration as illustration, 
and illustration as ornament, are two widely different things, and 
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the illustrative ornaments so much used in years past can not be 
said to be either illustration or ornament, as reference to Fig. 1 98 
will quickly show. As illustration is not supplied by the printer, 
it is without the province of the writer to treat of it further than 
to say that just as with ornament it should harmonize with the 
typography, be appropriate, and be pleasing to the eye. With a 
wealth of fine decorative material like that shown in Fig. 197, 
the typographer or other designer of type display will select his 
ornament, adapt his type display to the character of the device, 
or vice versa, choose his paper and ink in accordance with these 
and other requirements, and produce a beautiful and significant 
entity, adequately embodying the idea of the design. 
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THE USE OF ORNAMENT 
Ornament is also useful as a space filler. This may be con- 
sidered a subordinate, perhaps unworthy, position, yet it gives 
great opportunity to produce pleasing, interesting, and striking 
effects in type display. The wealth of space available in those 




instances where something is needed to "fill in" lest a blankness 
result gives margins that considerably augment the beauty of 
good ornament. If the device has any bearing in appropriate- 
ness on the subject of the display, the space filler becomes in 
effect the heart of the whole composition. Fig. 199 is an example 
of a refined and well-chosen ornament advantageously placed 
to occupy space not required for type, and it thereby obviates 
a tendency toward vacuity. The ornament gives character and 
dignity to the composition, whereas the generous space allotted 
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to it acts as a setting to greatly enhance its effect as a device. 
The strength of a good piece of ornament is not in proportion 
to its size. Like one blackbird against a field of drifting snow, it 
can not be missed— it is sure to be found and noticed. 




While vacuity may be escaped by a touch of ornamentation 
thrown in with studied carelessness, it is sometimes a good idea 
to fill the space completely or at least in a manner to preserve 
the measure of the composition, as in Fig. 200. With all lines of 
type set equal measure, consistency is secured by the use of a 
device which is of the same measure as the type. 

Ornament is also of great value in giving shape, and thereby 
grace, to a group of type, even while functioning as ornament 
for its own sake. We will readily agree that the page (Fig. 201) 
*5^210>^ 



THE USE OF ORNAMENT 
would be quite severe and commonplace if it were not for the 
ornament, which, with the type lines above it, forms a perfect 
inverted pyramid of the design as a whole, even as the orna- 
ment itself is in the shape of an inverted pyramid. 

Just as there is decided danger of having too much rather 
than too little decoration, so there is greater danger of select- 
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Figure 199 Figure 200 

ing ornament that is too large than too small. The o 
Fig. 202 is entirely too large, especially since it has no signifi- 
cance in connection with the concern or subject advertised. It 
dominates the page, and tends to draw the eye away from the 
important matter above. With Fig. 195 this example provides 
an interesting comparison: The extent of the ornament in Fig. 
195 is greater than in Fig. 202, yet it does not handicap the dis- 
play in the former as is done in the latter, because it surrounds 
the type set in a panel of white. It focuses the eye on that type 
by reason of the contrast of white against gray. In Fig. 202 the 
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ornament is set inside the relatively weak border and does not 
provide contrast to the advantage of the type as is so evident 
in the case of the border surrounding Fig. 195. 
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If there were fewer words in Fig. 202, set in larger type, the 
ornament might not be too large, but it is entirely too large in 
proportion to the size of type. It seems plain that the size of the 
page, or space, does not have such an important bearing on the 
size or extent of the ornamentation as the condition of use and 
the size of the other units in the composition. 
esa^212>^ sri 



THE USE OF ORNAMENT 
The handsome " Vallejo" title page (Fig. 203) emphasizes the 
main points that were brought out in connection with Figs. 201 
and 202. Although the form is less accurately defined than in 
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the former, it finishes off the subtitle as a pyramid, and, in con- 
trast with Fig. 202, demonstrates the pronounced advantage of 
exercising restraint as to the size of ornament. 

No rules, however, can be laid down to govern the size and, 
to a lesser degree, the extent of decoration. In the final analysis 
it is a matter pertaining to the individual display and the manner 
of its application. When there are few words and the type is of 
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good size larger ornaments and more decoration may reason- 
ably be employed than when the type is small. If the ornament is 
to appear in a weaker color than that used for the type its force 
is decreased and the extent may be correspondingly increased. 
cssj214>"^ 



THE USE OF ORNAMENT 
Ornament having a special significance or which is particularly 
appropriate may occupy a larger space in the complete design 
than that which is just decoration. One's taste and judgment 
should be a sufficient guide. Common sense, moreover, should 




indicate when the attention is held more by the ornamentation 
than by the words, also when the decoration is so intermingled 
with the type that the whole becomes a confusing jumble. 

How very important a unit of decoration may be is shown 
by Fig. 203, for which purpose it is specifically employed. By 
covering the ornament with a square piece of white paper and 
contemplating the effect with the space between the two groups 
wholly blank, one is provided with visual proof that the use of 
ornament is not only often desirable but even essential. 
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And, of course, when the decoration is not only effectively 
used, and appropriate, but along original, unconventional lines 
its value is greatly increased. To demonstrate this and suggest 
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initiative in the uncommon handling of decoration, and as the 
grand finale, Figs. 204 and 205 are shown.The former is an out- 
standingly fine example of high-grade decorative typography 
and the latter is not only original but unusually clever. 
^^<216)^^ 
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XIV- PROPORTION 

P PROPORTION, as a principle of art and design, has many 
J applications in typographical display. While the lack of 
it may not be so quickly recognized by one untrained and 
uneducated in esthetics as the absence of tone and shape 
harmony, fundamentals of design already considered, the effect 
produced is equally unpleasant. The only difference is that one 
who is not trained in the principles of design can not so easily 
determine what is wrong, even though he may sense something 
amiss. The study of proportion therefore takes on added inter- 
est and importance, for it trains the eye to distinguish between 
good and bad proportions and thereby to avoid or correct the 
unpleasing effect that invariably results from disregarding it. 

Before we can take up the study of its application to type 
display we must first fix in our minds just what proportion is. 
Probably the clearest and simplest definition of the term itself, 
at least so far as its general application to type display work is 
concerned, is that "Proportion is the pleasing inequality of, or 
variation between, the parts of any object!' In addition to that, 
proportion is the result, both in nature and in art, of the correct 
adjustment of rhythmic or graded measures. 

A distinguished school of art instruction starts its pupils on 
the seemingly simple exercise of dividing a square or rectangle 
by a straight line. This exercise seems so very simple that one is 
tempted to inquire, What art can there be in placing a straight 
line? What difference does it make whether that line is placed 
high, low, or exactly across the middle of the panel? 

But there is a difference. Dividing the space of the rectangle 
in two parts makes the relation of those two parts — that is, the 
comparison of their size— either pleasing or displeasing. Just as 
the difference between notes in music, measured by the amount 
that one is higher than the other, decides harmony or discord, 
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so the difference in size between two divisions of a rectangle, 
measured by how much larger one is than the other, determines 
whether or not they are agreeable in proportions. 

While we can not say with certainty that the laws of musi- 
cal harmony may be applied just as they are, or that they may 
be made to fit proportioning spaces, there appears to be a hint 



that in the adjustment of spaces, as in the adjustment of tones, 
there is harmony which without a doubt rests upon established 
although not as yet fully discovered laws. 

We do know, however, that a line dividing a rectangle into 
two equal parts does not provide such a pleasing relationship 
as one dividing it into unequal parts. Fig. 206 shows a rectangle 
divided into two equal parts, and one can instantly see that it is 
monotonous and uninteresting. That the difference may be too 
great as well as too little, however, is evidenced by Fig. 207, in 
which one space is three or four times as large as the other. 

Just what, specifically, is the most agreeable division is not 
altogether certain. Extensive experiments along this line show 
»s«218i^ > 



PROPORTION 
that authorities differ as to what the most pleasing proportions 
are. However, there is not such a great difference between the 
ratios of proportion advocated by these authorities as should 
trouble the designer of type display. Some capable writers on 
design give the ratio which results in the most attractive effect 
as three to five, while others insist that it is two to three. The 
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difference between the two ratios is just one-fifteenth, a very 
small fraction indeed — three-fifths and two-thirds reduced to 
the smallest common denominator, which is nine -fifteenths and 
ten-fifteenths, respectively.That the result from the use of either 
ratio of division is practically the same is shown by a compari- 
son of Fig. 208, divided on the ratio of three to five, and Fig. 209, 
divided on the ratio of two to three. What is of greater impor- 
tance, however, is to recognize that Figs. 208 and 209 represent 
more agreeable divisions than Figs. 206 and 207. These exhibits 
also demonstrate that, however mooted the question of the cor- 
rect ratio may be, the most pleasing division is to be found in 
the vicinity of two to three and three to five. 
i3U219rer» 
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The question of proportion is not thoroughly considered 
without reference to the Golden Oblong, the proportions deter- 
mined by the early Greek philosophers as providing the most 
agreeable oblong shape. This Golden Oblong is doubtless the 
basis for the division of spaces on the ratio of three to five. The 
Greek rule on the proportions of a rectangle was that the short 
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side should be exactly three-fifths the length of the long one. To 
decide the length of a page the width of which is five inches, is 
a simple problem in fractions, viz.: three-fifths equals five; one- 
fifth therefore equals one-third of five, or five-thirds; five-fifths 
equals five times five-thirds, that is, twenty-five-thirds, or eight 
and one-third. A page five inches wide to be of the proportions 
of the Golden Oblong must accordingly be eight and one-third 
inches deep or long. Early Greeks, we believe, also established 
the rule of proportion that the small part should be to the large 
part as the large part is to the whole. On this basis the rectangle 
of the Golden Oblong and the ratio of three to five in dividing 
spaces agree; no ratio in figures without fractions more nearly 
conforms with the principle of the Golden Oblong. 



PROPORTION 
A page of the proportions of the Golden Oblong (Fig. 2 10) 
and another (Fig. 21 1) having dimensions in the ratio of two to 
three are shown. While it will be noted that the first is longer in 
proportion to its width than the second, both will be seen to be 
quite agreeable to the eye, much more so than the square Fig. 
212, monotonous equality again, or Fig. 213, which presents a 




much greater difference between length and breadth than either 
of the good proportions, and which is very similar in proportion 
to the division of spaces that is indicated in Fig. 207. 

When it comes to the application of the Golden Oblong to 
a book page the typographer is confronted with the problem of 
whether to make the form of type or the paper page of those 
proportions. He is dealing with two rectangles, one or the other 
of which, but not both, may be shaped like the Golden Oblong. 
To establish both the type and paper page on the proportions 
of the Golden Oblong is to run straight into real trouble, i.e., 
improperly proportioned margins, because the depth, which is 
greater on the type page than the width, has increased in the 
enlargement (the paper page) in greater proportion, so that the 
space available for margins is excessive at top and bottom. To 
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make the paper page of the proportions of the Golden Oblong 
means making the type page proportionately deeper, whereas 
to make the type page of those proportions requires that the 
paper page be wider — that is, if the margins are to be pleasing. 
A page like the first will appear too narrow, as the type page 
accentuates the page of paper, and the second much too broad, 
as indeed it will be. The most agreeable effect results when the 
page as a whole has the effect of the Golden Oblong. In order 
to achieve this effect a compromise must be made between the 
type page and paper page. In such a compromise neither page 
nor text has the measure of the Golden Oblong, although in it 
the standard of the Golden Oblong is apparently maintained. 
While its text is narrower and its page wider than standard, the 
page looks right, and that is what we are concerned about. 

While it seems apparent that no rule of mathematics which 
all will subscribe to can be laid down for shapes of pages, it will 
be plainly seen that none of the different ideas are far apart and 
that they are agreeable as they approximate the Golden Oblong 
and disagreeable as they depart from it. Therefore, the designer 
of typography who wants his shapes to be pleasing in whatever 
form they take will do well to fix the Golden Oblong in his eye 
and train himself to note its proportions wherever found. 

We have digressed somewhat from the orderly continuity 
of our discussion in order to get at the grass roots, so to speak. 
Returning again to the division of a rectangle into spaces, let 
us suppose that instead of simply dividing the rectangle we are 
setting a cover page on which a single line appears. In doing so 
we get right down to the practical application of the principle. 
Would we place such a single line in the center as indicated in 
Fig. 2 14? Certainly not. The line so placed not only provides a 
monotonous and uninteresting division but it actually appears 
to be below the center, which effect is due to an optical illusion. 
While this optical illusion pertains more particularly to balance, 
essj222r^ 
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a principle closely allied to proportion in many instances, brief 
consideration of it will not be out of place here. The eye seems 
unable to see halves as equal when they appear in the vertical. 
The upper half always looks the larger. Since design is judged 
by the eye we must understand all the foibles of that peculiarly 
imperfect organ if our type display is to be altogether pleasing. 
Even the Golden Oblong seems to be longer when the greater 
dimension is vertical than when it is horizontal. This, doubtless, 



has something to do with the fact that we have two eyes in line 
horizontally with which to do our measuring, whereas we have 
but one in line vertically. Perhaps, because of long experience 
in reading from left to right, the eyes make the trip from side to 
side more easily than from top to bottom, and that a muscular 
effort makes the vertical line appear longer. Just why the optical 
illusion occurs we do not know— in fact, we need not know. 
We simply have to recognize the very obvious fact that it does 
exist and allow for it in our type display. 

Referring again to the single line placed on the page which 
we have determined should not be in the exact center: Would 
we place it close to the top as in Fig. 2 15? Again, no. The vari- 
ation in the size of the spaces above and below the line is too 
great. That the proportion of three to five holds good as a gen- 
eral rule, and is therefore a good basis to build our work upon, 
css>(223»^^ 
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is proved by Fig. 2 16, where the line divides the page into two 
pleasingly related and well-balanced sections. In this particular 
respect proportion is closely related to balance, another impor- 
tant fundamental, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 




And right here a question arises that frequently troubles the 
printer. He tries to set his line in such position that the amount 
of space from the top of the page to the top of the line is the 
same as the spacing from the sides of the page to the ends of 
the line. Instead of considering the placing of the line upon the 
page as a whole, he figures on placing it in relation to a certain 
corner, and loses sight of the page as a whole while centering 
his interest on what may be a very small part of it. 



PROPORTION 

The proportions referred to are manifest in many instances 
in connection with printed matter. Good proportion should be 
evident in the distribution of marginal space about the pages of 
a book or booklet. For convenience in figuring margins the two- 
to-three ratio is preferable, as it is simpler to lay off two units 
than three, and three than five. Figure 2 1 7 is a diagram showing 
what are generally agreed to be the proper margins around a 
type page. As will be noticed, the width of the back margin is 
two picas and of the front margin three picas. The top margin 
is two and one-half picas and the one at the bottom three and 
three-fourths picas, also on the ratio of two to three. 

While arbitrary rules can not be set down to govern the size 
of margins, there are a few flexible rules that can be observed to 
advantage. These are also concerned with proportion. A page 
set in small type must have narrow margins, whereas pages set 
in large type should have margins of proportionate width. The 
same holds true in regard to matter enclosed within a panel in 
advertising typography or job work. The one-third-inch front 
margin of a pocket edition of a work set in five- or six -point is 
proper where a two-thirds-inch margin would be incorrect. To 
crowd small type in some small space and then waste the space 
about it with needlessly large margins is not in any sense good 
bookmaking. A one-inch front margin is ample for the ordinary 
duodecimo set in leaded eleven-point, but half an inch is better 
for a guidebook of a smaller size set in six- or eight-point. The 
large page of type, however, needs correspondingly large mar- 
gins. An octavo in leaded twelve- or fourteen-point type may 
have a front margin of about one and one-half inches, but if the 
octavo is set in solid eight-point and is compactly arranged in 
two columns a margin three-fourths of an inch wide is sufficient. 
For a leaf of the same size the solid page should be relatively 
wider than the leaded page, and it follows that its margins must 
be narrower in proportion. An increased amount of white space 
cs&^225 r5?> 
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between the lines at the expense of a proper relief of white in 
the margins is offensive. Harmony should be apparent between 
the white space within and without the print on a page. 

Under the head of margins there remain those pages about 
the type matter of which there is a border. And here, unless the 
border is set very close to the type, we must take into consider- 
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ation not only the space outside the border, but that between 
border and type as well. In Fig. 21 8 the rules used for the border 
divide the space between the edge of the type and the edge of 
the paper, indicated by the outer fine rule, into three equal parts. 
In this example the bad effect of even divisions of related spaces 
is readily apparent. Alongside (Fig. 2 19) a similar page is shown 
in which the marginal spaces are in good proportion, affording 
pleasing variety, the space from border to edge of paper being 
approximately five parts to a corresponding three parts between 
csfc(226>^^ 
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border and type inside it. While good proportion is as apparent 
when the greater space is between type and border the fact that 
the border is part of the type page makes it desirable to place 
more white space outside than inside the border. 

Most pleasing results in display work are also secured when 
the size of the type is in proper relation, that is, in proportion, 
to the size of the page or space. There is a certain point around 
which type and page seem to agree — where one does not look 
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too large or too small in relation to the other. No examples as 
yet shown give a better idea of what proportion is than those 
that illustrate the point of proportion between type and space, 
Figs. 220, 22 1 , and 222. Plainly the type is too big for the page 
or panel in Fig. 220; equally plain is the fact that the type is too 
small in relation to the page in Fig. 221. In Fig. 222, however, 
there is apparent a harmony of effect due to the fact that there 
is a relationship in proportion between the type and page. Of 
course we often see proportion violated in this respect— and 
with telling effect from a standpoint of display — but, however 
proper it may seem or actually be under the circumstances, that 
does not mean it is most agreeable to the eye. 
css^227>^^ 
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As previously stated, proportion is in many respects closely 
related to balance, and it is given further consideration on that 
basis in the next chapter. It presents, in addition, and in conclu- 
sion, a point in common with shape harmony. Although type 




mass and paper page may be of the same proportions, no one 
will credit them with being if, as in Fig. 223, one is vertical and 
the other horizontal. If the lines here were shorter, there would 
be more of them, as indicated by the dotted line, and the effect 
would not only be infinitely improved but the relationship made 
apparent. So, it appears, proportion not only requires the same 
ratio of dimensions in both type and paper pages but that the 
long and short sides of the two shall coincide. 



XV- SYMMETRY AND BALANCE 

TYPOGRAPHICAL designs made up of inharmonious 
parts poorly arranged are a shock to the mind compar- 
able in their way with a child's non-musical pounding 
upon the keys of a piano. While ugly, distorted types 
arranged in disorderly fashion and forced, perhaps, to compete 
with ornament that is inharmonious or excessively used will gain 
notice, attention obtained through shock becomes immediately 
irritating and repellent— just like clatter. Printing, like sound, 
must be expressive of the art that relates to it if it is to please 
our eyes as music gratifies our ears and thereby command the 
kind of attention that is worthwhile. If it is to hold the interest 
from beginning to end typographical composition must be the 
embodiment of all the esthetic elements governing it. 

Of the elements of art which exert an effect in making type 
display beautiful— which cause it to attract and hold attention 
by pleasing the senses— we have considered tone contrast, tone 
harmony, shape harmony, and proportion. There remain, aside 
from harmony of color, which is a subject in itself not covered 
in this text, balance and, what may or may not be considered a 
principle in itself, the matter of form, or contour. 

Specifically, balance is equilibrium, a condition wherein the 
parts of an object appear to equalize the effect of each other, 
wherein the attraction— or force— in one direction is met and 
offset by a like force in the opposite direction. It is an effect of 
security and stability upon which we find pleasure in looking. 
Balance of one sort or another is, furthermore, the law control- 
ling the arrangement of parts in every work of art. It can not be 
disregarded without a consequent bad effect being produced. In 
type display balance is essential, both vertically and horizon- 
tally, if the result is to be inviting to the eye. Our forms must 
not be too heavy on one side or, again, at the top or bottom. 
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Horizontal balance, moreover, may be either bi-symmetrical or 
"occult!" a term artists give that form of balance which printers 
call "out-of-center'.' Although out-of-center, or occult, balance 
often gives subtle, interesting, and varied effects that are striking 
because of their unusualness, the form is often complicated and 
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very uncertain. Symmetrical horizontal balance leaves nothing 
to chance or bad eyesight, for it is assured by the mechanical 
centering of all type lines, ornaments, etc., a practice which the 
novice at design can follow with certainty. Happily, horizontal 
balance is usually found in the symmetrical form. 

Symmetry, to be more explicit, is a formal or rigid balance. 
It is produced by reversing a form with reference to a vertical 
axis, as in the wings of a butterfly. In symmetrical forms equal 
attractions appear uniformly distant and horizontally opposite. 
Symmetry has the power to render details which in themselves 
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are uninteresting, perhaps even ugly, into forms that are pleas- 
ing. By its symmetrical arrangement, type can draw attention 
to itself through the power of mere form. Whether in a mass of 
type faces spelling out words, or in the contour of molded clay 
made into a vase or pot, form has power over the eye to attract, 
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to repel, or to escape notice. If it seems a beautiful shape to the 
beholder, the eye lingers. If it seems ugly, his glance is brief. 

The plain newspaper advertisement on the preceding page, 
Fig. 224, strikes one as having little to recommend it until we 
consider Fig. 225, wherein the display lines are arranged without 
reference to balance on a vertical axis, to symmetry. Looking 
back at Fig. 224 we find that there's an element of beauty in the 
duplication of the shape on one side of the vertical axis by that 
on the other, but reversed as in the wings of a butterfly. We are 
now ready to admit that, however much more may be required 
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to make the form wholly satisfying, this formal balance, or sym- 
metry, is an element which gives grace to the presentation of 
the mass of type. There actually seems to be a pleasure to the 
eye in the duplication that is associated with it. 




Even when the early printers, and the scribes who preceded 
them, departed from the square, solid form of the book page, 
they adopted for the assembled letters and lines some geomet- 
rical figure, as, for example, the triangle or the diamond, or some 
other shapely although unnamed form, made up of horizontal 
lines balanced upon a vertical axis. The idea is still cherished in 
<stA232r&* 
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type display, and today these centered forms, one of which we 
have in Fig. 224, challenge all other plans of display for points 
of grace, lightness, and unity. The centered and open title-page 
form is quite generally conceded to be classic. 

In the arrangement of cuts throughout an advertisement 
most pleasing effects are secured when they are placed with a 
view to horizontal balance and symmetry, in fact, as they are 
in the otherwise inferior advertisement shown opposite (Fig. 
226). There, it will be seen, every cut on the left-hand side is 
balanced by one in the same relative position on the right. In 
fact, the same is true with respect to the boxes or panels, the 
one headed "Athletic Goods!' for instance, balancing the one 
with the display lines "Seth Thomas Clocks!' 

While absolute safety from blunder in horizontal balance 
lies in type lines centered on a vertical axis, therefore in sym- 
metry, horizontal balance may be achieved without symmetry. 
We say may be because some of the most notable exponents 
of this type of design, among them Will Bradley, have failed 
about as often as they have succeeded in their efforts to obtain 
it. Compositors who imitate Mr. Bradley's style generally fail. 
However, it is often necessary to approximate good horizon- 
tal balance when symmetry is quite out of the question. When 
attained with a reasonable measure of certainty, novel effects 
are sometimes secured, the product having a distinction rarely 
possible in centered designs, which, because so generally seen, 
are of course more or less conventional. Such an arrangement 
is provided in Fig. 227, where we have horizontal balance with- 
out symmetry. The first line, it will be seen, is full length, and is 
set in bold-face type. This line, being full length, balances itself 
because, obviously, there is equal weight on both sides of the 
center. Part of the second line is in big black type, and part in 
small type; the line is not balanced because it is heavier on the 
left end, where the black type appears, than on the right end. 
<stx233r& r > 
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The third is uniformly light throughout its length, so, like the 
first, it balances itself. Without the ornament, the group— the 
three lines of type— owing to the great strength of "Printing" 
as compared to "Norths would be too heavy on the left side. 
The ornament on the right side plainly exerts a force on that 
side to counteract the force of the word "Printing" on the left, 
and, because the two sides are approximately the same weight, 
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Figure 227 

we have very good horizontal balance. There is no symmetry, 
however, as the type on the left side of our imaginary vertical 
axis is not a duplication of that on the right side, and because 
the ornament is on only one side. However, it is too much to 
say that it is altogether well balanced, because it is manifestly 
top-heavy— but that concerns vertical balance, which will be 
considered in detail farther on in this chapter. 

The title page reproduced on the following page (Fig. 228) 
is another example of out-of-center balance as applied to type 
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display. While the horizontal balancing of the units is not so 
precise as in Fig. 227, balance on the whole is decidedly better. 
For one thing, the group of type at the bottom counterbalances 
the major display at the top and, unlike Fig. 227, the page is not 
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top-heavy. The example is given specifically to show that while 
one side of a design may cover more space than the other the 
presence of at least something on the less extensive side tends 
to suggest and give the effect of balance. Of course, the nearer 
the sides are equal in the area covered by printing, therefore in 
weight, the better the effect will be, but, as here suggested and 
as illustrated by the page above, some license may be taken. 
esau235>"^ 
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The advertisement below is even more enlightening on the 
subject of horizontal balance. It is quite evident that the margin 
between the outer edge of the ribbon and the border on the left 
is considerably wider than that between the type matter and the 
border on the right. If it were not, if the margin inside the border 
were the same on both sides, the advertisement would be too 
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heavy on the left-hand side. The principle involved in balanc- 
ing units in a typographical design is the same as that which 
governs the seesaw of our boyhood days; the larger lad must 
be closer to whatever supports the board, the fulcrum, than the 
smaller— and in direct ratio to his weight. To bring about bal- 
ance in this advertisement the black and heavy ribbon had to 
be closer to the center than the gray and therefore lighter mass 
of type.The fundamental of balance here mentioned also applies 
vertically and will be considered in more detail later. 
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A rectangular, squared page must be considered a piece of 
centered composition, because its uniform lines are balanced at 
their centers upon a common vertical axis. However, the out- 
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side parallel lines which mark the terminations of the type lines 
and confine such a form at the right and the left doubtless have 
as much to do with its symmetry as the interior axis. In Fig. 230 
we find that most of the lines seem to be built to conform to the 
vertical bounds, whereas others are centered, with some space 
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remaining on each side. On this page we find the lines "Bedford 
Edition" and "In Thirty-two Volumes!' and the monogram, are 
centered, whereas the other lines of type are built up against 




straight parallel sides. Fig. 231, it will be seen, does not seem to 
be so closely responsible to the central axis as to its rectangular 
boundaries. It therefore seems that both rectangular forms and 
centered forms of irregular outline may be constructed symmet- 
rical to a vertical axis, whereas rectangular forms may also be 
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constructed to meet their parallel boundaries. In such forms as 
Fig. 231 there appears sometimes to be an attempt at balance, 
as though name and office, and name and business connection, 
were placed against each other for the purpose of equilibrium. 
The balance of such compositions seems maintained by the fact 
that, while no one line is symmetrical in itself, the effect of one 
end being longer in one line and the other end being longer in 
another creates a suggestion of balance. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell longer on the subject of hor- 
izontal balance. The points made and the examples given, while 
not by any means all that are possible, should suffice to give the 
reader a clear conception of what horizontal balance and sym- 
metry are, and how they are obtained. The suggestions given 
on preceding pages should indicate numerous applications. 

Vertical balance, or balance from top to bottom, is equally 
as important as balance from side to side. There is one broad 
distinction between vertical and horizontal balance that should 
be made plain at the start. While balance horizontally is in the 
exact center, vertically it is not. This fact is partly due, as stated 
in the previous chapter, to an optical illusion caused by the ina- 
bility of the eye to see equal halves in the vertical as equal. If a 
page or rectangle is divided at the exact center, the upper half 
will appear to be larger. To make the two parts look equal, the 
upper part must be made somewhat smaller. Therefore, if we 
want a type line or type group or illustration to appear to be 
in the center we must place it slightly above the center. 

However, even this is not the pivotal point of the page ver- 
tically, although it will do very well for placing a design which 
is reasonably large in proportion to the page, as in the case of 
a page of text matter in a book. It is partly because of this fact, 
the optical illusion already referred to, as well as because of the 
desire for variety in marginal spaces bordering the text, that the 
page of type in a book is usually placed above center. 
<5iJ239r*^ 
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As we must have good proportion as well as balance if type 
display is to be altogether pleasing, and since the eye naturally 
drops first at a point near the top of the page, vertical balance 
has been found to be secure when we balance our groups from 
the point which divides a page into two parts on a ratio which 
provides good proportion — two to three, or three to five. This 
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division gives us good proportion and balance at the same time. 
Therefore, since the point of perfect horizontal balance is at the 
exact center from side to side, the point of balance for the page 
as a whole is in the center of an imaginary line which divides the 
page into the proportionate parts referred to, the division being 
toward the top rather than toward the bottom of the page. It is 
fundamental of balance up and down that the bulk of a design, 
the heavier portion, should be at or near the top. Therefore the 
weight above this point should equal that below. If, therefore, 
a single line or group is to be placed on a page it appears most 
pleasing when located on this line (Fig. 232- A). If two groups 
are to be placed upon the page we must so place them that the 
center of balance between the two coincides with the center of 
balance of the page, which, as stated, is in the center of the line 
«3fce240w 
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SYMMETRY AND BALANCE 
dividing the page into two parts between which there is good 
proportion, the smaller division invariably being at the top. It is 
possible to determine the positions mathematically by drawing 
a line from the center of one group to the center of the other 
and dividing the line at a point that gives to each a portion in 
inverse ratio to its size. Thus, if one group is six times the size 




A Figure 233 B 

of the other, the distance from its center to the center of balance 
should be one-sixth as great as the distance from the center of 
balance to the center of the other (Fig.232-B). 

But the rules can carry us no farther; for the remainder we 
must depend on good taste, influenced by a knowledge of what 
constitutes pleasing margins. While the center of balance nec- 
essarily remains the same, with that center as a fulcrum the two 
groups may be balanced in a number of different positions. As 
two boys may maintain balance on a seesaw by moving toward 
the fulcrum, the center of balance, or by moving outward — the 
distance moved being in inverse ratio to weight— two groups 
on a page may be shifted up or down in order to secure attrac- 
tive margins while maintaining the effect of good balance. 
^s^241'^s r> 
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The correct positions, therefore, depend upon the width of 
the groups. If on a cover design the upper group is a wide one, 
and the side margins are necessarily narrow, the group must be 
placed closer to the border, or edge of sheet, at the top than if 
the group is a narrow one. If balance is to be secure the lower 
group will also have to be nearer the border or edge of sheet 
at the bottom. Fig. 233 shows two pages, one of which (A) con- 
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tains wide groups, and the other (B) narrow groups. Both are 
equally well balanced, but it will be seen that the groups in A 
are nearer the center of balance than those in B. 

Two groups maybe balanced perfectly on pages of different 
depth, but the deeper the page is the farther the pair of groups 
will have to be from the center of balance if pleasing margins 
are to be maintained (Fig. 234). Here once more the principle 
of the seesaw applies. Two boys can maintain good balance on 
a seesaw in a shed which permits using only a ten-foot board, 
whereas if they move to larger quarters they can seesaw on a 
longer one. This shows that the board's length or the distance 
between groups is of no consequence in maintaining balance. 

The diagrams given to illustrate the fundamentals of verti- 
cal balance are necessarily in the rough, and might create the 
erroneous belief that groups are balanced according to area or 
<^<242r* r> 
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size. A black mass and a light-gray mass of the same size do not 
balance an equal distance from the center of balance any more 
than will a bag of wheat and a bag of cotton of the same size 
on a pair of scales. Black must be considered heavier than gray 
when it comes to balancing measures in type display, and they 
must be placed accordingly. A black group, for instance, will 
balance a group of middle-gray value twice its size. Moreover, 
the idea in balance is to properly locate forces of attraction, 
impressions, the strength of which, as a rule, depends on their 
relative lightness or darkness in tone value. 

Masses in type display, as before stated, should be so placed 
vertically that there is no feeling of top- or bottom-heaviness. 
There is no balance when there is a preponderance of strength 
at top or bottom. While, of course, the center of balance verti- 
cally is above the center of the page, and we expect to find the 
heaviest part of our display there, we can go too far, as in the 
case of Fig. 227. The type in this design seems about to jump 
out of the top of the page, and surely shows the need of some- 
thing at the bottom to effect an equilibrium. However, the effect 
of top-heaviness is not so bad, nor is it so frequently met with, 
as bottom-heaviness. Furthermore, top-heaviness will not exert 
so strong an influence against the logical reading of the copy as 
bottom-heaviness. It is only natural to start reading at the top, 
in fact, and, while extraordinary strength at that point may irri- 
tate the reader to an extent as he goes through the matter, there 
is not the danger of his passing by portions of it because of the 
influence of a stronger force urging him toward the bottom. 

The "Futurist" advertisement (Fig. 235) is a peculiar one. In 
the black illustration it is the white, the illustration of the woman 
and her reflection in the water, that is the main attracting force. 
Placed low, as it is, the eye is drawn downward, the large type 
contributing to the force, and to such an extent that the small 
type above and at the right is at a decided disadvantage. The 
eftJ243»^ 
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example is peculiar because it is the white that attracts instead 
of black, as is usually the case in type display, where on white 
paper large and bold type stands out through contrast as does 
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the white figure here. The example is not to be considered a 
contradiction of the statement made above that the degree of 
blackness must be considered in balancing masses, but it illus- 
trates admirably the ill effect that is created when a dominant 
force of attraction is placed low in the design. 
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SYMMETRY AND BALANCE 
Take the simple design, Fig. 236: This title page is faulty in 
several respects, noticeably in proportion — the lack of pleasing 
variety in type sizes and spacing— and also in balance. Imagine 
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a dotted line, as in Fig. 232, dividing the page into two parts in 
the ratio of three to five. Plainly there is more weight below this 
line than above it; plainly it is bottom-heavy. To demonstrate 
how the application of proportion and balance may improve its 
appearance, consider Fig. 237 on the following page. 
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As in many other things, mechanical exactness is not essen- 
tial for pleasing results. It is not intended that the designer shall 
carefully measure the size and weight of his masses, and mark 
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Figure 237 

off the divisions by rule. Figures are given so the student may 
experiment and train his eye to see good proportion and bal- 
ance. Furthermore, by considering display work according to 
these standards the principles soon become ingrained in one's 
esthetic mind and their application a matter of intuition. 



XVI -CONTOUR 

HOWEVER beautiful or harmonious the parts thereof 
may be, we have little admiration for the typograph- 
ical design that is not of attractive contour. A form 
, of agreeable outline invariably looks well, however 
simple it may be in the use or non-use of decorative elements to 
embellish it. Graceful contour in itself has attractive power of 
no mean value; in fact, it exerts such a powerful, if, perhaps, a 
subtle, influence that even the layman who can not define it rec- 
ognizes it as a thing of beauty. With the most of us, in fact, this 
appreciation is feeling rather than intelligence. In display com- 
position particularly, where every effort must be made to please 
the eye, form must be recognized as more than the accidental 
outline of a group of unequal lines. It must be designed with 
forethought, for if it is not the result is likely to be bulky and 
graceless, therefore ugly and in a measure incongruous. 

When we center lines of unequal length, as in a title page, 
cover design, or other displayed matter, we produce a shape 
generally of quite distinctive outline. Whether it pleases or dis- 
pleases depends in large measure on the success the designer 
enjoys in giving it good, and perhaps suggestive, form. 

Pleasing shape or contour is obtained by so grouping the 
text and lines of display that the outline of the whole composi- 
tion, the general exterior formation, will be graceful in the nice 
variation of widths found in its different parts. It must follow, 
therefore, that aside from square designs and groups there must 
be a distinct difference in the length of succeeding lines if results 
are to be pleasing. Squared groups are acceptable because of 
long use and are especially pleasing if well proportioned. 

While good contour is essential to the beauty of a composi- 
tion, it also serves a definite and practical purpose in holding 
the display together, in preserving its unity. If there is evident 
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a relationship of the various lines or parts in forming together 
some definite shape or a pleasing outline the entire composition 
is essentially seen as a unit. If the parts do not form a pleasing 
and reasonably definite form the effect of the whole will suggest 
a measure at least of incongruity. Although it must be consid- 
ered and decided early in the process of composition, good con- 
tour, finally, may be regarded the finishing stroke in the pleasing 
assembly of the associated typographical units. 

While it must be admitted that the copy for many displays 
does not lend itself to a definite suggestive form, most designs 
can be worked into a pleasing and, perhaps, definite outline by 
exercising a little additional thought and care. Pottery, turned 
wood, and many other objects of artistic craftsmanship, when- 
ever based on symmetry to a central axis, offer suggestions for 
typework built on the plan of "centering!' It is the shape, not 
the decoration, that distinguishes the beauty of a vase or urn, 
and it is likewise shape, rather than decoration, that creates the 
most pleasing impression of display typography. 

A page to be shapely need not follow any special pattern, 
however. Urns, vases, etc., have been sometimes used as models 
for shaping type display because shape is paramount in them 
and has been carefully studied by their designers. 

The effect of good shaping on appearance is demonstrated 
by Figs.238 and 239. In the former the effect is plainly awkward; 
the lines are so graded as to length and placed in such relation 
to each other that the shape of the whole, defined by their limits, 
lacks grace. The first three lines of the subhead are almost the 
same length and illustrate the point already stated, but in a dif- 
ferent way, that such a condition creates an effect of bulk.With 
the longest and shortest lines following in order pleasing con- 
tour was made quite hopeless. We must neither have lines close 
to the same length adjacent nor the longest and shortest next to 
each other. Instead, and as far as is possible, there ought to be 
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CONTOUR 
pleasing variations in the length of adjacent lines and, beyond 
that, all the lines should be arranged according to their length 
in such a manner as to bring about in the form as a whole an 
effect suggestive of sweeping grace. In general, and to be more 
explicit, this is achieved largely by rather sharp curves. 




If the longest line of the group in question were second the 
solidity of effect created by the first three as arranged would be 
broken. No two adjacent lines would be so near the same length 
as to create an appearance of awkwardness. However, what- 
ever the contour of the design may be, the longest line should 
be in the upper part of the group, which should invariably have 
balance. Incidentally, and by way of emphasis, the lower group 
in Fig. 238 is not only awkward because the first three lines are 
practically the same length, and therefore discount variety, but 
because the longest one is at the bottom. 
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In comparison, it seems unnecessary to point out the merits 
of Fig. 239. Although the same type is used, the picture created 
is altogether different and far more pleasing, all as a result of 
contour. While, in developing the pyramidal form in the sub- 
title, lines of nearly the same length are adjacent, it should be 




noted that the group as a whole has a definite form. The need 
for a decided variation in the length of adjacent lines, so pro- 
nounced in a group of three or four lines which permit of no 
significant outline or contour, is not felt when a group has defi- 
nite suggestive form like the inverted pyramid of this page. 

The more we study contour the more we value the inverted 
pyramid, one of the most useful and attractive forms in which 
type can be arranged. This is partly due to the fact that type 
displays should in general taper down rather than up. Other fac- 
tors, however, justify the place of importance given the pyramid. 
*5a-<250re"> 



Physical balance demands that the stronger portion shall be at 
or near the top; good emphasis demands that the most impor- 
tant line — and obviously, therefore, the largest in the display — 



shall also be at or close to the top. Incidentally, ornaments of 
pyramidal shape finish off a type group more effectively in most 
cases than those of any other form. 

A decidedly agreeable effect, therefore, results when the last 
page of a book tapers down to a point, as in Fig. 240. Such a 
css^251' r »^ 
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conclusion not only adds life and interest to the page but also 
suggests the end. When there is evidence of extreme effort and 
the use of makeshifts or ornamentation and spacing to bring a 
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group or design into such definite form as the goblet suggested 
by Fig. 241 the effect is plainly strained, therefore unpleasing. It 
is not that emphasis or legibility is impaired, as is frequently the 
case when definite shapes are attempted, but, rather, that the 
whole thing appears to be forced and therefore stiff. 
<sza252k^ 
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If, to cite another good purpose served by the pyramid in 

finishing off a design, the compositor had continued to set the 

matter one full measure the chances are the last line of Fig. 242 

would have been short. Started flush at the left this line would 




have disrupted the symmetry of the group. If it were centered, 
as is usually a good plan in handling the text of an advertise- 
ment, symmetry would be preserved, but where lines so handled 
are relatively short the effect is bad. Tapering the lines near the 
bottom not only assured symmetry, but resulted in a form that 
is rather unusual and has considerable distinction. 
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That an ornament may assist materially in creating a definite 
and agreeable shape while functioning as decoration, is shown 
by Fig.243.The shape of the ornament and its position close to 
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the type make a pyramid of the lower part of the main group, 
while the contour of the group as an entity is similar to a cut 
diamond. The example suggests that the form in which lines of 
type fall may often be the deciding factor in the selection of an 
ornament in so far as shape is concerned. 
css^(254)^^ 
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CONTOUR 
We have read much in recent years about the practice of 
"patting and squeezing" type into shape, as if it were always a 
crime, which, of course, it often is. Even in Fig. 244 the lines of 




the heading are not arranged according to sense, and a word is 
divided, which might not have been necessary had the designer 
been satisfied with a heading of no definite form, possibly, also, 
without grace. There is some evidence, therefore, of this head- 
ing having been "patted and squeezed" into shape, yet it was 
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thoughtfully designed and with the idea of attracting attention 
by its distinctive contour, which it does quite effectively. The 
isified when the idea is 
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clearly set forth in print; the effort should invariably be for a 
combination of good form, proper emphasis, and clarity. 

In large display, however, it is better to take some liberty 
with the grouping of words according to sense or relationship 
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CONTOUR 
than to create awkward effects like the main group in Fig. 245, 
in which it is quite apparent that no such liberty has been taken. 
Where long and relatively very short lines alternate as in this 
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title page the effect is always bad. Furthermore, while the group 
defined by the three long lines is squared as to the corners it is 
not wholly squared because of the openings at the ends of the 
short ones. In contrast, the resetting (Fig. 246) is quite shapely. 
^^257*^^ 
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While no definite pattern is created, that pleasing and decided 
difference in the length of the lines already mentioned as being 
essential to a good form of no special significance is evident. 

While discouraging as a general habit the effort to achieve 
odd and distinctive contours— in which classification, however, 
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Figure 247 

the inverted pyramid is not included— their power to attract 
attention is tremendous when the effort is really successful. 

A modest example of distinctive contour is furnished by the 
house-organ advertisement here shown (Fig. 247). It has been 
selected for this mission especially because it illustrates how a 
good rule in general practice may at times be disobeyed. Lest 
the statement be taken too broadly, however, keep in mind the 
qualification "at times" and especially that an understanding of 
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CONTOUR 
any rule is essential to knowing when, how, and to what extent 
it may be disregarded. In this case two factors justify placing 
the longest line close to the bottom: the interesting form of the 
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whole and the fact that the top line is relatively large, also in 
color. Had this main line been only slightly larger than the sig- 
nature the form would not have been successful. 

Because it provides the most striking contrast to the tradi- 
tional illustration of rectangular contour, the round picture is 
generally regarded as one of the most compelling of attention- 
arresters. Similarly, the grading of lines of type as in Fig. 248 to 
cs^259> r * F> 
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form a circle is highly effective. If good spacing between words 
is required the cost of setting such forms will be high because 
of the many changes that must be made in the copy. 
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An even more difficult composition is the striking vase that 
is reproduced as Fig. 249, which, although more ingenious than 
Fig. 248, is no more effective in getting attention. The use of 
ornaments to suggest handles and a band around the rim, also 
a D to suggest a finial or flower, are worthwhile features, con- 
sidering the piece as a stunt, which it is. For a steady diet, how- 
ever, arrangements that give more consideration to the reader's 
csau260r5s^ 
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CONTOUR 
convenience and ease are preferable. With much advertising 
such as this coming to him the average business man having no 
interest in typography itself will look upon the style as he does 
illegible type faces. The advertisements of the Heat Transfer 
Products (Figs. 250 and 251) are of the same classification and 
are shown in this connection merely for their interest. 
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Figure 250 



The Locomobile advertisement on the next page (Fig. 252) 
not only demonstrates the attention-arresting power of the cir- 
cle but how the troublesome starting and finishing lines may be 
hurdled by the use of ornaments. A diamond might be similarly 
handled with a triangular ornament at top and bottom. 

Although we have referred extensively to the matter of odd 

shapes in contour, that is no indication of our estimate of their 

importance. It is not intended that we should make pictures in 

silhouette with type in the form of hour-glasses, hearts, etc. At 

cs^261'^ sr ' 
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times, although rarely, these are appropriate, and that appro- 
priateness excuses some disadvantages which such too-definite 
shapes carry with them. Notable among these is the tendency 
to carry the thought away from the matter, causing the reader 
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to marvel at the ingenuity of the designer instead of digesting 
the content. Such forms do not add that flavor of delight which 
a subtly devised form brings when it is merely attendant upon 
the more essential elements of display, which are always of the 
greatest importance. Their good effects, furthermore, are due to 
the fact that they are infrequently seen, hence in striking con- 
trast to conventionality. Finally, as has already been mentioned, 
such forms are costly; they require more time than is ordinarily 
available and a higher price than can usually be obtained. 
istA262ns> 
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"Modern Type Display" ends with the foregoing conclusion 
of the discussion of contour, which, as has already been stated, 
can be said to qualify as the finishing touch to display work. To 
set forth those factors in the use of type and its accessories as 
a result of which it is made to attract and interpret has been the 
aim. The book is therefore and essentially a text on design, lay- 
out, and emphasis; and as such, it is proper to state, it assumes 
certain features which, though important, are incidental rather 
than essential to the development of the subject. 

While important general facts respecting type faces were set 
forth in one chapter, the real objective was to show their rela- 
tionship to the major topic, display, and particularly to disclose 
the important part they play in it. The subject, in short, has been 
the use of type rather than type itself. 

In the matter of spacing —a phase of type use, by the way — 
only considerations having a bearing on display, as, for instance, 
spacing lines or groups to showrelation or opposition, have been 
covered. Good spacing between words is taken for granted, as 
it is also between lines in those instances where display is not a 
consideration, as, for example, in straight matter. 

"Modern Type Display;' in short, is concluded precisely as 
it was planned to end. It is a comprehensive text on the use of 
type with respect to its appeal to the eye and to the mind, func- 
tioning in the first instance to attract attention and in the second 
to make the sense clearer, therefore more comprehensible and 
forceful, through interpretation. Just as no treatise on display 
that does not contemplate those two definitely different angles 
can be considered complete, so no typographer who disregards 
one for the other can be wholly successful. 

THE END 



